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The Deaf Skipper of Lake Ontario 

By a Rochesteran 


OAT DESIGNER, boat builder and boat lover 
extraordinary — such is Delos C. Birdsell, locally 
known as the deaf skipper of Lake Ontario. 

A member of the Rochester Yacht Club, not 
only in good standing but also in high favor, 
Captain Birdsell has reached the full fruition of his life-long 
experiences on the water, and at present he is the proud owner 
of a handsome 32-foot power cruiser which is the creation of 
his own mind and hand. The 
30-horsepower engine that fur- 
nishes the motive power, which 
he purchased as second hand, 
was practically re-built by him- 
self. The “Ugoigo” is a smart 
little craft that is the “apple of 
the eye” for the owner as well 
as attracts attention everywhere. 

Stanchlv built, well appointed 
in her fittings, and well equip- 
ped with a complete set of 
navigation instruments and also 
to the minutest detail of house- 
keeping, she has repeatedly 
proved her seaworthiness in 
weathering gales that sweep 
over the broad expanse of Lake 
Ontario. 

Had it not been for the 
advent of the automobile which 
led to the decline of yachting 
as a pastime and passed the 
motorboat in point of popular- 
ity, Birdsell might yet be follow- 
ing his chosen profession of 
boat building, and very possibly 
with distinction, considering his 
unusual talent for this line of 
work. However, he has a long 
and fine record to his credit, 
showing him to be a draughts- 
man of no mean ability, a first- 
class carpenter and a skilled 
mechanic. He has designed 
and built by himself rowboats and canoes, sailboats and yachts, 
motorboats mostly and one small steamboat. In 1896 he built 
a 15-foot motorboat said to be the first gasoline driven boat ever 
run on Great Sodus Bay. At two different periods was Birdsell 
identified with boat-building establishments of high repute. For 
three years he ran his own shop in Rochester building boats an 
orders. His business was dissolved upon the death of his 
'partner and at a time when the automobile was sensationally 
absorbing the buying power of the public. It was during his 
connection with the North Tonawanda firm when Birdsell be- 
came interested in the racing type of powerboat for which the 
upper Niagara River was becoming noted. Carried away by 
the speed craze, he designed and built a 30-foot racing boat 
which he called the “Birdsell.” This swift boat was second to 


none on Sodus Bay and won two races under the colors of a 
local club on Irondequiot Bay. 

Birdsell entered the Rochester School for the Deaf, an orphan 
waif. Dr. Westervelt, the school superintendent now' of la- 
mented memory, had a summer bungalow on an island in Great 
Sodus Bay about forty miles east of Rochester. It was there 
that the boy spent his summer for many years, his only means 
of reaching the mainland being by a boat of some sort. In this 

way he became fond of the 
water — a devotion that has long 
been the wonder and admiration 
of his friends. Dr. Westervelt, 
timself a boat enthusiast, moved 
in the best of yachting circles 
on lake and bay; and through 
him Birdsell came to associate 
with yachting experts, for ex- 
ample, Lieutenant Walbridge 
of the Rochester Naval Militia, 
who became interested in the 
bov and took him out on rnanv 
an exciting cruise, drilling him 
in the fine points of sailing. 
The large fleet of row’boats, 
sailboats and motorboats that 
constituted the well-known 
Westervelt boat liverv at the 
Islay bungalow attracted atten- 
tion for the remarkable fact that 
it was all designed and built 
bv, and for years was under the 
personal management of, the 
deaf sailor-boy who also had 
the responsibilities as a care- 
taker of the summering place. 
In his ambition to gratify every 
whim of his benefactor and 
friend, Birdsell came to acquire 
that versatility which has gain- 
ed for him a thorough know- 
ledge of mechanics and led him 
deep into the technique of boat- 
building. So complete is his 
mastery of the subject that to discuss with hirr? is equivalent to 
reading the Shop Notes of the Popular Mechanics Magazine. 

That an eventful career at the waterside cannot be without 
its share of adventures is exemplified in the case of Birdsell. 
His first open-sea experience came at the age of nine, when he 
sailed alone in a two-masted canoe from Sodus Bay to the port 
of Charlotte, a distance of about thirty-eight miles. It was a 
daring feat for a little boy, considering the treacherous charac- 
ter of the lake conditions for September. When he was eigh- 
teen, his canoe foundered during a night storm off Nine Mile 
Point, and he was forced to swim a mile to the shore with a 
paddle under arm. A few years ago Birdsell was sent for to 
help a party bring their motorboat to the home port, when they 
w'ere caught in a heavy November gale and cast upon the shore 




DELOS C BIRDSELL 




near the mouth of the Niagara River. The party was rescued 
by the life-saving crew from the Niagara station. Birdsell 
knows from experience what it is to be becalmed far from 
home, to be tossed about for hours in a heavy sea, to be caught 
in midlake by a heavy fog that hangs for hours like an impene- 
trable pall upon the water, to be weathering a lake storm at 
night, or to be limping into port with disabled engine. It is all 
in the day’s sport, he says; but he has little use for the amateur 
sailor who would venture out upon the open lake in disregard 
of the warnings registered by the barometer. 

Every summer without fail, the doughty Captain spends his 
vacation on a cruise, using the cruiser as his headquarters. He 
declares that it is the cheapest, the most satisfying and the 
most healthful way of spending one’s vacation. He has navi- 
gated the entire length of the Erie Canal and has threaded his 
way through picturesque scenery into Onondaga Lake, Oneida 
Lake, Cayuga Lake and Seneca Lake which are in the beautiful 
Finger Lake region for which Central New York is famed. He 
has cruised the full length and breadth of Lake Ontario, and 
hopes that next summer he will make a circuit of the entire 
coast of the Lake which is a matter of some thousand miles. 
Lake Ontario, the last in the chain of the Great Lakes, is one 
hundred ninety miles long and fifty-four miles at its widest. 
Supplied with the latest government charts, Birdsell knows the 
lake as an open book. He passes muster with the government 
inspectors who are often surprised into complimenting him 
upon his intelligent compliance with the rules of navigation. 


made and owned by D. C. Birdsell. 

Photo by D. E. Eldredge. 
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His favorite run is to the Thousand Islands — the paradise of There his graceful “Ugoigo” holds her own with the many 
rjnotorboat and yachting tourists who gather from far and near crafts that congregate as if on full parade in those waters, and 
'to revel in the glories of the picturesque St. Lawrence region. the exchange of courtesies which, according to the etiquette 
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(1) Twenty-two foot cruiser (2) Thirty foot Glass cabin Cruiser (3) A launch built for the late Dr. Zeno F Wcstervel: 
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code of the lake yachtsman, is a due recognition of the club 
membership flag, serves to enhance his reputation as the deaf 
skipper of Lake Ontario. 

A pleasing personality and a good conversationist, Captain 
Birdsell makes agreeable company. There is wit and humor 


aplenty in his remarks ; and one would think he must have com- 
mitted to memory an encyclopedia pertaining to gasoline 
engines and motors as well as boats and automobiles. For a 
regular living, he is an expert auto mechanic connected with, 
the Dodge Bros. Motor Cars agency in Rochester, N. Y. 


NADFRATITIES 

By J. MEAGHER 



PHE SILENT SPHINX and Pyramids of 
olden Egypt; the ancient grandeurs of Pal- 
estine, India, China. Japan — in fact nearly 
every worth-seeing spot on God’s good green 
footstool are familiar to the deaf girl in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

Enroute to her home in the Bronx, New 
York, after a fascinating trip of fifteen 
months — embracing ten countries in the Far 
East — a wiry, vivacious, energetic young 
oralist named Mabel Johns served as the 


cynosure of last winter’s social gaiety in “Flickville” (the colony 
of educated silents surrounding Chicago’s magnificient Silent 
Athletic Club). 

Miss Johns is one of those super-souls of the Helen Keller 
calibre whose abnormal brilliancy is used by wily oralists as 
“look thou and hope” propaganda. July, 1912, she and the 
immortal Helen were platformed in the Harvard stadium before 
the International Congress of Otologists. Helen Keller is said 
to be fluent in the use of three languages — English, French and 
German. Miss Johns goes her one better, speaking Italian — 





A WONDER-GIRL IN WONDERLAND 


ji\ 1 — Miss Mabel Johns on The Great Wall of China’ 

(one of seven wonders of the modern world; 1500 miles 
long; erected 214 B. C.) 2 — Mudken, Manchuria — 

Cninese-Siberian province seized by the Japs in 
1904. (Note the curious carvings, probably made be- 
fore Columbus and Jersey mosquitoes discovered 
America. 

Bottom. 1 — During a Durbar at Delhi the capital of 
India. (A Durbar is a Mardi Gras, G. O. P. conven- 
tion, and Dempsey-Carp debate rolled in one.) 2 — 
Before the Hotel de Pekin, in the capital of China. 
(Chang must be a non-union chauffeur, judging by 
the absence of a taxi-meter on his rickshaw.) 
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in addition to a passable smattering of Hindustani and other 
tongues gleaned during her extensive travels. 

Miss Johns’ late father founded the Johns-Manville Asbestos 
•company — you recall their full-page advertisements with the 
catch-phrase “Nine factories, branches in 56 cities.” Unlike 
many upper-crust oralists she does not confine herself to mouth- 
gymnastics, nor gaze with lofty disdain on wretched worms who 
can not wiggle a limpid lip. She uses the manual alphabet 
passably well. And she is no snob— in glaring contrast to 
several sad souls who have abso-blooming-lutely no cause for 
snobbishness. 

A year ago one of her warmest friends, Mrs. George F. Flick, 
allowed me to read a long and distinctly high-brow letter Miss 
Mabel wrote from Simla, India. Naturally I was skeptical of 
the ability of any oralist (especially one born deaf, or practi- 
cally so; lost her hearing when a few months old, it amounts 
to the same thing) to dash off such really interesting impromptu 
impressions in neat, scholarly phrases. “Has a secretary, or 
■someone to correct her language ; or else copied it out of a 
book,” said I, jealously. Generous, charitable little cuss, ain’t 
I? “I ain’t givin’ no publicity to oral false-alarms today, 
madam.” 

I was in error. Meeting face-to-face, a few moments 
personal word-play on pencil and paper (which can be studied 
over afterwards for imperfections) a rapid, rapier-like ex- 
change of repartee — with scattered allusions to the classics 
and current topics — dispelled all doubts. While Miss Mabel 
is guilty of the heinous crime of being a Wright oralist, she 
is a natheless a genuine all-wool, yard-wide, guaranteed high- 
voltage high-brow. 

And a really “good-mixer.” 

The illustrations of her fifteen-months’ trip in the Far East 
are really excellent kodak work for amateurs; wonderful focus 
and a rare choice of getting white and black combinations on 
interesting background. She spent eight months traversing 
India — from Bombay to Calcutta and from Ceylon to Kyber 
Pass (in hostile Afghanistan). 

From Ceylon down to Kyber Pass 
Sojourned the lean and laughing lass; 

Then home, to take the needed rest, 

She finds our native land is best. 

Miss Mabel Johns was questioned regarding the apparent 
-snubbing Helen Keller gives the deaf in cities embraced by 
her vaudeville tour. As Helen and Mabel are almost chums, 
the following may be taken as authentic: 

“Helen Keller is not snobbish or exclusive,” states Miss 
Johns. “Helen is under the control of Mrs. Macy. Helen 
would dearly love to meet and mingle with her fellow deaf — 
but every time she does so she is almost m-o-b-b-e-d by a throng 
of admirers. This is distinctly unsettling to a high-strung 
person like Helen, and finds reflection in her stage perform- 
ance. Mrs. Macy — wisely, perhaps — wishes to make Helen's 
ordeal on the vaudeville stage twice a day as unexhausting 
as possible, to which end she has to keep Helen in practical 
seclusion.” 

As a former national wrestling champion I can personally 
vouchsafe for there being considerable common-sense in this 
analysis. When one is keyed up for a supreme effort, it takes 
very little to send one of the volatile, high-strung type into 
uncontrollable agitation. 

Remember how Carpentier was guarded during his training 
for the Dempsey match, and what a surprisingly superb spurt 
the little cuss showed? From the time of Jim Corbett down, 
athletes with piano-wire nerves have had to be guarded and 
nursed carefully, if they are to be at their best in the crucial 
hour. 

I remember one important match I was figured to win. 
A bunch of Cincinnati silents clustered around that night — as 


enthusiasts always do around a gladiator. One of them tried 
to be expecially helpful; told me dozens of ideas for holds, 
blocks, and breaks in enthusiastic, slam-bang signs. Ideas all 
impractical, or only fitted to rough-and-tumble street fighting. 
His idiotic ideas and spirited signs so disturbed the pent-up, 
slumbering vigor every athlete is nursing for the coming scrap, 
that I burst out in a violent fit of temper. He looked hurt. 
But the damage was done. I lost that match. 

Just you try to enter the dressing room of a fighter or 
wrestler shortly before he appears in public. Just try it. But 
pay up your arrears in the N. F. S. D. first. 

So why blame Helen Keller. Being blind, she experiences 
a strain undoubtedly greater than you and I would experience 
if you and I had to waddle out before a crowd of utter 
strangers twice a day and yammer a few parrot-phrases. 

Dear father is seeking the old poorhouse door, 

He was rich once — now isn’t that funny? 

The thought of his stupid’ty maketh me sore — 

He gave slick city stock-sharks his money, 

Tne N. A. D. goes to the fore again in appointing a Bureau 
of Investigation of possibly worthless stocks. 

This is a delicate subject, since every promoter and stock- 
peddler believes (or pretends to believe) his own “insecuri- 
ties” are the best sure-thing since Noah floated Arrarat pre- 
ferred, and are eager to jump into court and sue any paper, 
or any prominent personage, that has the courage to tell the 
truth and call a spade a spade. Good advertising. For the 
“insecurities.” 

Only the big daily newspapers, with their tremendous cap- 
italization and “pull,” can afford to come out in the open and 
say in so many words: “Frenzied Film-flam is a fake,” or 
“Silent Sucker Syrup is risky; you will probably lose every 
penny if you buy.” And the big papers seldom do. In this 
country of “free speech” custom has made it so that bankers 
and others in speaking of “insecurities” use a lot of long words 
and moth-eaten phrases to avoid legal difficulties — which same 
ain’t understood by us ordinary dull deaf citizens at all, at all, 
cushla. 

So the smart bankers and investors tip each other off in 
high-brow lingo, while we sorry sap suckers snap up the 
bunk and go over the hill to the poorhouse. 

Even gilt-edged, apparently-sure thing securities often take 
a sudden flop. Look at Goodyear common. When I was 
there in 1918, it sold at about $250 a share, I believe. It was 
the most prosperous of all the rubber companies, having often 
earned 100 per cent in its capitalization. We deaf bought 
it up to the hilt. Why, even as late as 1919 it earned 98 per 
cent on its common — and next year went broke! 

We deaf lost hundreds of thousands. 

Today you can pick up Goodyear common in unlimited 
quantities for $13 per share, on the New York Curb Market. 
You can ! But don’t ! Its risky. 

If such tragedies can happen to honest, capably-managed 
companies; what chances for brand-new ventures by untrained 
and untried executives? 

It is a matter of pride to the writer that at the time Paul 
DeLaney Food Stock was being peddled around the land by 
suave silents, the Nad-fratities page of the Silent Worker was 
about the only one to voice a warning. (See spring issues, 
1920.) They sold it at $115 — par $100 — pocketing a nice com- 
mission and expenses. Today it is worth ? ? ? ? ? — no interest 
paid for well over a year. 

He bought a block of Foodstuff stock 
To dine on milk and honey; 

Today he eyes the wintry skies 
And whistles for his money. 

( Concluded on Page 354) 
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REMINISCENCES 

By ANGUS A. MacINTOSH 


HE FIRST convention of the Western Can- 
ada Deaf-Mutes Association, which was pro- 
posed to be held at Winnipeg- in the summer 
of 1922, has been postponed until June, 1923, 
after the completion and opening of the new 
deaf school, costing $1,100,000, in that city. 

Little did the writer of these lines think of the possibility 
of such a convention as the postponed one ever coming to 
be an important event in the history of the deaf in Mani- 
toba when he became a citizen of Winnipeg in 1885. With 
the exception of himself, not a deaf-mute lived there that 
time, and the school did not exist there until three years 
later. However, since then the number of the deaf there 
has been steadily growing, and the school, which began in 
a humble way, has developed into such a fine and accom- 
modious hall of learning. Does it not illustrate that from 
a small beginning a mustard seed grows into a flourishing 
tree, much to the pride of the husbandman? “Mighty 
things from small beginnings grow,” so says a classic 
author. 

The coming convention recalls vividly to my mind 
reminiscences associated with the agitation started by 
those interested in securing the boon of education for 
the deaf in Manitoba, and with the establishment of the 
school, and the formation of the literary society connected 
therewith, and the publication of The Echo therein. 

As in the United States, the deaf in Canada cherishes 
the memory of the founders and teachers, great in mind 
and noble in deed, who conferred on the students the 
benefit of education so that they might be happy and in- 
dependent in their different ways of life after graduating. 

Amongst such benefactors was Mr. F. H. Francis, the 
member of the Manitoba Legislature for Saint Francois 
Xavier, who more than any one deserves the name of 
pioneer in connection with the introduction of deaf-mute 



ME. F. H. FRANCIS 

Ttie founder of Deaf Mute Education m Monitoba, Canada 


education in Manitoba. He came over from England 
where he had observed the way in which the deaf learned 
the written language. The sight of neglected children it* 
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his new neighborhood at Headingly touched his sym- 
pathetic heart so deeply that he made a persistent and 
successful endeavor, without loss of time, to give them the- 
blessing of the invaluable education. 

A committee of ministers and citizens similarly in- 
terested was organized to co-operate with Mr. Francis. 
He sent for Mr. John C. Watson, a teacher of the Fari- 
bault, Minn., school, to open a class in Fortune Block, 
on Main Street, Winnipeg, paying him a salary out of his 
private purse. About seven children attended the class, 
boarding with kind friends in the city. 

Finally the promise of Premier Greenway was secured 
to establish and maintain a school at Winnipeg. Some- 
time later the students moved to the temporary rooms in 
the upper flat of the Land Titles office on Kennedy Street,, 
where they enjoyed the combined privilege of home and 
study until the completion of the first school building 
on Portage Avenue in the fall of 1890, 

Mr. Francis was indeed a friend of the deaf. My ac- 
quaintance with him dated back as far as 1888, in the 
winter of which year the school was first opened. He 
possessed the characteristics of the philanthropist, and had 
he the means his name would be high in every charitable 
work undertaken. A man strong and energetic, he had 
apparently a long life before him, hut he was called away 
rather suddenly on December 23, 1895, after an illness 
of only two days. Does he not deserve the honor of a 
bust or statue being placed to his memory in the school 
hall or on the grounds, in the same way as our cousins 
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across the boundary line remembered their own founder, 
Oallaudet? 

Mr. Watson held the dual position of principal and 
teacher for about two years, resigning to return to the 



MR. D. W. McDRRMID 
Principal 1890-1909 (taken in 1908) 


United States on account of ill health. By his intense 
interest in the welfare of the deaf, he had endeared him- 
self to all, and his resignation was regretted. He has 
been practicing law in New York and California for sev- 
eral years. 

By the way, Mr. Watson has a remarkable group of 
relatives all engaged in the profession of teaching the deaf 
in Canada and the United States. His father, John Wat- 
-son, took charge of a class of students at Belleville, On- 
tario, for a number of years until he was appointed super- 
intendent of the school at Vancouver. Washington 
"Territory, (dying in 1920). His brother, Cecil Watson, 
taught at Kansas City. His sister was also a teacher be- 
fore her marriage to Mr. Tillinghast, superintendent of the 
school at Salem, Oregon. Mrs. Euphemia Terrill, an 
aunt, spent forty years with the students at Belleville, 
resigning in 1917. Mrs. Harriet E. Aschroft, another 
aunt, was lady superintendent of McKay School at Mon- 
treal for a long time (dying in 1919). Mrs. Dr. J. M. 
Forster, a cousin, had a class at McKay and Rochester, 
N. Y., schools before her marriage. Mr. Watson’s grand- 
father, Prof. John Barrett McGann, of blessed memory, 
founded the first deaf school in Ontario at Hamilton, and 
Mr. Joseph J. G. Terrill, an uncle, associated with the 
founder as teacher. 

Mr. Duncan W. McDermid, of the Belleville School 
and latterly the Council Bluffs, Iowa school, responded to 
the urgent call to succeed Mr. Watson as principal. He 
and his family arrived in Winnipeg in the fall of 1890 and 
were joyfully welcomed. 

Like myself, Mr. McDermid descended from the colony 
of Scotch pioneers seeking the haven of peace and re- 


ligious and national freedom in Glengarry, which county 
may be called the little Scotland of Canada. Mrs. Mc- 
Dermid (nee Miss Mary E. Lorenzen) was a two-year 
high class mate of mine at Belleville. She is now in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, living with her daughter, 
Mrs. George Martin. 

On the early morning of October 27th, 1891, fire des- 
troyed the school building partially, delaying the regular 
class work for some time. In consequence a large brick 
mansion, known as Bannatyne Castle, was quickly secured 
and temporarily leased and the staff and students moved 
thereto. 

The memory associated with that misfortune is still 
green. An old friend of mine, Mr. James Duncan, now 
holding “ad” cases on the Winnipeg Free Press, (who was 
employed on the Winnipeg Tribune at the time), hurried 
into the old Free Press office that afternoon, bringing 
to me the information that the school building had been 
burned down. After I distributed the type in hand, we 
rushed off and were soon in view of the ruins of the 
school building. 

Three days before the fire — October 24, 1891 — none who 
were present at an interesting debate at the school under 
the auspices of the Pharnorth Literary Society, had a 
presentiment of a great misfortune soon to occur. All 
were happy and enthusiatic, perfectly unconscious of 
anything serious coming to pass. The unforeseen event 
happened and the members did not meet again until Oct- 
ober, 1892, soon after the re-opening of the classes in the 
restored hall. 

The term “Pharnorth” means far north in correct 
English. The Society so designated is the farthest norther- 
ly of any deaf society in the literary world. 

In the fall of 1892 the staff and students returned to the 
restored hall. After twenty-three years of continuous 
residence in the already overcrowded hall, they moved 
to the old Agricultural College, a fine and large edifice. 
The location is ideal and healthful in a beautiful garden 
country, quite near the Assiniboine River, with abundant 
space for growth, and it has the advantage of being within 
easy reach of the growing prairie metropolis, without the 
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disadvantage of noise , dust and unwholesome air, insepar- 
able from a ilarge industrial city. The students were there 
for only two years when they had to make way for the 
Militia Hospitals Commission who took over the college 
buildings as a convalescent home for the wounded soldiers 
from overseas. The students then moved to another 
college building at St. Vital, eight miles from Winnipeg. 
They will be where they are until their summer vacation, 
and will be in their own palatial home next September. 

Mr. McDermid was one of the few teachers who knew' 
how to make a success of the profession of teaching the 
deaf children. He was a master of the sign language in 
which he made the difficult words or idioms clear to 



MR. AND MRS. D. W. McDERMID 
Taken in 1883 


their understanding. One who observed his methods 
expressed the ardent wish that he had first studied under 
him, regretting bitterly the time wasted with those who 
thought themselves competent teachers. From his school 
Mr. McDermid sent an extraordinary number of graduates 
to Washington College. 

We, Canadians, are going to have a college, similiar to 
Washington College, with a High School course for tech- 
nical and academic training — not in Manitoba — but in 
Ontario certainly. As to the date of this idea being real- 
ized, it is hard to ascertain. The matter was in abeyance 
for some years, but it has been taken up again for further 
discussion. No doubt the next generation of advanced 
students will be first to enter the Ontario College of 
higher education. 

Mr. McDermid had heart disease. While out in his 
motor car on the rolling prairie with a party, about 200 
miles from his school, to visit his son, Dr. Howard J. Mc- 
Dermid, he was suddenly taken ill and was conveyed to 
the city by special train and had the best care at the gen- 
eral hospital. He rallied for a time, but he had a relapse, 
passing aw'ay on September 12th, 1909, much to the grief 
of the public. He was a good golf, tennis and croquet 
player. The latter two games w'ere often our contest 
of skill, affording us keen enjoyment. Still I miss his 
staunch friendship. 

The W innipeg school follows the combined method in 
the system of instruction. The object is to secure the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and to accomplish 
this the one of the two systems of instruction seems neces- 


sary, employing the one best suited, in the judgmetit of 
the teacher, to each individual case. However, the sign 
language must be used on the platform and playgrounds 
in every case, whereas it would be a waste of energy to 
use the oral system alone. A lecture or sermon delivered 1 
by an expert signmaker is easy to sustain the profound 
interest of the audience all through, while the same by 
lip speech fails completely to do any good. 

The Echo has an interesting history of its own. As the- 
publication of a paper is a feature of the work in almost 
every deaf school, the idea of following suit was conceived 
by the journalistic mind of Mr. McDermid for his own 
school during the wdnter of 1891 and only became realized 
after a persistent effort. The Manitoba Government gave 
its sanction to the purchase of the printing plant on a 
small scale consistent with such little beginnings. It was 
put in position at Bannatyne Castle where the school 
was then temporarily located after the memorable fire. 

The writer, who had then been holding cases on the 
Winnipeg Free Press, was engaged to manage the new 
paper and teach at night some of the students the art of 
printing. The paper was formed according to the model 
described — a small two column eight-page monthly suitable 
to a young school. As to its name quite a number were 
offered, amongst them the one considered excellent — the 
Manitoba Mute. However, the name was finally selected, 
The Silent Echo, inspired by poetical sentiment. After 
some trouble in preparing the initial number, it was out on 
May 1st, 1892. There have been improvements and en- 
largements done on the paper until it is fairly the peer of 
the high class deaf journals at the present time of publica- 
tion. 

Having to work during the day at the newspaper office, 
the writer found the night work at the school too strfenu- 
ous, and declined the offer of a position on the teaching 
staff of the school, so he was relieved at the end of nearly 
two years. Mr. McDermid called at the Free Press office, 
coming to me with Mr. W. F„ Payne, news editor, and dis- 
cussed with me about some one to succeed me. We finally 
agreed on Mr. Joseph Reginald Cook and he was tele- 
graphed for and he came up from the Chatham, Ont., 
Planet office. 

By the way, one or two of the experiences the writer had 
in connection with getting out of the initial number of The 
Echo, may be given here. He tried his best to fulfil his 
duties no matter what kind of weather might be. After tea 
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In the evening he had to walk about two miles to the 
school at Bannatyne Castle and return home again after 
the work and brave all the sorts of weather peculiar to 
Manitoba spring. One night it was raining hard, but the 
-venturesome writer “got there” all the same, much to the 
astonishment of Mr. McDermid, but he was compelled by 
persuasion to stay there until morning, for during the night 
the wind grew furious, breaking down trees, snapping 
telegraph poles, etc. He cannot forget another night when 
the sidewalk homewards was snowed over as high as the 
-fences. The -work done, he, after assaying the easiest way 
to get home, agreed to follow Mr. “Jim” Duncan (who was 
"kind enough to have helped me in doing the press work) in 
leading. “Jim,” noted for his tricks, played one on the poor 
unsuspecting writer. They went along the way decided on, 
which proved worse than the other. “Jim” sprang over the 
■ditch like a deer, and as the night was dark and the writer 
could not see the board across the ditch, he stumbled and 
*ot one of his hands scratched by a nail. However, they 
reached the more passable sidewalk after some other mis- 
haps. The fun was much enjoyed. 

Mr. Cook was instructor and editor in The Echo office 
for twenty-five years. Unfortunately he caught ty- 
phoid fever on his last holiday trip, succumbing on August 
14th, 1918, after four weeks of illness. By his affability and 
genial manner he was well liked. 

Third in succession, Mr. D. E. Tomlinson, B. S., is the 
present editor of The Echo. 

Dr. Howard J. McDermid succeeded his father as prin- 
cipal. Like the parent he took the deepest interest in the 
welfare of the children in his charge. A long and success- 
ful career was expected of him, but, sad to say, he was 
suddenly taken off. He was drowned while bathing at 
Fort Lake, Ontario, Friday night, August 6th, 1920. He 
had been suffering from ear trouble. It was thought that 
the action of the water on the affected organ was such as 
to make him lose consciousness. He was only 33 years 
•old. To his constant influence was due the erection of the 
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group of magnificent school buildings at Winnipeg — the 
largest in Canada. 

Mr. H. Gordon Lilley, who has been acting principal 
since the death of his predecessor, will likely be made per- 
manent head of the school as his many friends predict. 

Now, dear reader, do come and help make a success of 
the first convention of the Western Canada Deaf-Mutes 
Association to be held at Winnipeg (old Fort Garry, replete 
with historical records and romances) in June, 1923. 

Mr, A. H. McDonald, treasurer, 587 Stradbrook Avenue, 
W inmpeg, Manitoba, Canada, will be oleased to receive 
your membership fees (gentlemen $1.00, ladies 50 cents). 
\\ rite him if you wish fuller information. 

In the March issue of The Silent Worker appears the 
news item at the top of the Deaf World department to the 
effect that the deaf of Canada have proposed to form an 
association, similar in plan to the National Association of 
the Deaf of the United States, and that they expect to hold 
their first convention this coming summer. That news item 
is not correct. No such movement is on foot this side of 
the boundary line. Maybe the title of the Western Canada 
Deaf-Mutes Association at Winnipeg gives a wrong im- 
pression. That title will no doubt have to be changed so as 
to be more appropriately provincial in character, after the 
other western provinces — viz: Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia — will have deaf schools and conventions 
of their own in the course of half a century. The Ontario 
Association of the Deaf, which was organized at Hamilton 
in 1886, to meet every two years, with the late Prof. Samuel 
T. Greene, B. A., as its first president for several years — 
will meet in Bradford next June. 

A Silent Worker Representative would be heartily wel- 
comed at Winnipeg in June of 1923. 

The best of success to the Western Canada Deaf-Mutes 
Association ! 

Oakville, Ontario, Canada. 

Angas A. Macintosh, 
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Edited by Warren M. Smaltz 


|NY ONE who has ever tried to induce his 
fellow deaf men to join some association such 
as the N. F. S. D., or the N. A. D„ or perhaps 
to subscribe to such excellent publications as 
the Silent Worker and the Journal knows how 
hard it is to quicken the interest of many deaf people in a 
worthy cause. The deaf man who turns purple around the 
gills when you request him to lend his name and influence 
to your favorite association, 
would probably acquire an 
acute attack of sleeping sick- 
ness if you confronted him 
with a list somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Statistician, Penna. Society 
for the Advancement of the 
the Deaf. 

Associate Member, Deaf 
Mutes’ Union League, N. 

Y. 

Member, American Histor- 
ical Association. 

State Organizer, N. A. D. 

Member, Phila. Fish Cul- 
turist’s Association 
Secretary, Clerc Literary As- 
sociation 

Honorary Member, Alumni 
Association of P. I. D. 

N. A. D. Penna. State Agent, 

De l’Epee Memorial Sta- 
tue Fund 

Member, All Souls’ Social 
Club 

Secretary-Treasurer, Gallau- 
det Club of Phila. 

Member, Historical Society 
of Penna. 

Member, American Society 
for Judical Settlement of 
International Disputes 
President, Division No. 30, 

N. F. S. D. 

Member, Phila. T Square 
Club 

Secretary, All Souls’ Parish Guild 
Member, National Geographical Society 
President, Independence Hall Branch, N. A. D. 

Member, Patriotic Order Sons of America 
N. A. D. Penna. State Agent, Gallaudet Memorial 
Fund 

Member, Penna. Society Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion 

Etc., etc., etc. 

The person reading the above might be pardoned for 


thinking it was the roll call to delegates at an inter- 
club convention. It happens, however, to be nothing of 
the sort. It merely shows the wide range of interests of a 
modest, wide-awake deaf man — Mr. Harry Eugene Stevens. 
Here we have the case of a deaf man whose interests are 
not only not confined to his own selfish ends, but not even 
to his own little world of the deaf. His range of active 
work and study runs from fish and architecture to history 

and statisticis! And he ap- 
plies himself to all of them, 
not to gratify any personal 
pride or ambition, but to en- 
ter with greater sympathy 
and understanding into social 
relations with his fellow men. 

Emerson has said that to- 
be great is to be misunder- 
stood. Mr. Stevens has been 
variously accused of being a 
chronic “joiner,” a shrewd 
politician, and even a miser- 
able self-seeker. Asa matter 
of fact, he has devoted more 
of his time and private means 
to the deaf, gratis, than any 
other man in Philadelphia. 
And he had done it consist- 
ently for years and years, de- 
siring no return and, as. 
might be expected, receiving 
none. 

In the world of the deaf 
there are few towering giants 
who loom head and shoulders 
above their fellows in some 
particular kind of service. It 
is difficult to place Mr. Stev- 
ens among the ranks of those 
men, — his interests are so 
very varied. But as an archi- 
tect he certainly ranks among 
the few really good ones 
numbered among the deaf, 
and was for sometime in busi- 
ness for himself. His ability is proved by the fact that 
he designed the plam garden for so exactly a critic as 
John Wanamaker, and did it so satisfactorily that the son, 
Thomas Wanamaker, likewise chose Mr. Stevens to de- 
sign and superintend the construction of his private art 
gallery. There are scores of buildings in the East for 
which he drew the plans, from a theatre in Pittsburgh to 
a hotel at Wildwood, N. J. He even designed' the public 
school buildings for his native town of Merchantville, and 
also supervised their construction. 

Mr. Stevens is a graduate in Applied Arts from the 




MR. HARRY EUGENE STEVENS 
He is a Booster. His favorite expression is “What can I do for 
you.” If it were not for Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s present unpopularity 
in some quarter*, we would ask you to note the resemblement. 
One of his hobbies is, keeping abreast of the time. 





RESIDENCE OF MR. HARRY E. STEVENS, M ERCHANTVIRLE, N. J. 

Mr. Stevens/ designed his home himself, and also superintended its construction. The photograph does not convey the remarkable spa- 
ciouness of the interior of the dwelling. Several other houses in Merchantville wee designed by Mr. Stevens. 


Cooper Institute of New York. But his architectural edu- 
cation was gained altogether in the stern but thorough 
school of experience. He began his career in the private 
office of the illustrious Theophilus P. Chandler, who found- 
ed the School of Architecture of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It is significant that during the thirty-three 
years of his work as an architect, Mr. Stevens has been in 
the offices of a succession of brilliant men who were leaders 
in their profession. He was with the late George Pear- 
son; with Wilson Bros, and Co; with both James H. and 
John T. Windrim; aind with the venerable Charles M. 
Burns, who designed the beautiful Church of the Advocate, 
better known as the “Bishop’s Church”. During the past 
few years he has been with Henry L. Reinhold. Since the 
day he began work, he has assiduously applied himself to 
advance in the knowledge of his profession. Not content 
with mastering the difficulties of detail work in architectur- 
al drawing, he has studied and mastered most of the en- 
gineering principles which underlie construction on a large 
scale. With such an achievement many men would have 
rested well content, but Mr. Stevens proceeded to perfect 
himself in perspective architectural drawing and water 
•color work, with the result that he occupies today a pin- 
nacle position among the Philadelphia members of his pro- 
fession in this class of work. And it is characteristic of 
him as a man, that he employs this talent in making little 
tokens of regard for his friends! 

To most men it would seem that this was more than suf- 
ficient to keep an individual extremely busy. Yet Mr. 
Stevens finds time to pursue several hobbies. He makes 
glass lantern slides, and imparts to them an artistic quality 
that has given his slides a considerable market value. Nev- 
ertheless, he employs them almost wholly for the edifica- 
tion and instruction of his fellow deaf. Then also, he 
spends some time in microscopic studies in botany and 
zoology. His ability with a camera is such that he might 
easily gain a livelihood from it. Amid all this diversity of 
interests, it is difficult to say exactly what distinguishes 
Mr. Stevens from the average deaf man, and makes him 
superior to the general rank and file. 

But if there is any truth in the dictum that he who is 
.greatest is the servant of the most, then Harry E. Stevens 


is truly great. He is typical of that small class of altruistic 
men who do not let their left hand know what their right 
hand doeth. He might well deserve the title of helping 
angel. He was Treasurer of All Souls’ Church for fifteen 
years. He is scarcely ever absent from any of the social 
functions at which the deaf congregate. Now, at an age 
when men are accustomed to sit down and rest upon their 
past reputations, he is as active as ever, and has just suc- 
cessfully organized a branch of the N. A. D. in Philadel- 
phia, after there had been repeated unsuccessful attempts. 
Quietly, modestly, unassumingly, he has always chosen to 
make himself the servant of all, whether they were high or 
low. rich or poor. And so successful has he been in serv- 
ing others without ostentation, that few realize the extent 
of his work for the deaf. Instead of gaining honor and 
glory from it. he has acquired merely a small assortment 
of enemies. But what man who is worth his salt does not 
make a few enemies? Those of Mr. Stevens are generally 
his best recommendation; for when a man is perennially 
stigmatized and belittled by a small group of chronic 
knockers, the world at large has little difficulty in arriving 
at a knowledge of the true state of affairs. 

Proportionately, there are so few men like Mr. Stevens, 
who can smile in the face of difficulty and criticism, and 
“carry on”; who can be humble with the humblest and 
shine with the best: that when we discover one we are glad 
to throw a few bouquets, in the hope a few more candidates 
for floral designs will present themselves. 

We have heard of the “pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties.” The shepherd boy, with nothing but a string of 
beads, has lain on his back watching his flocks by night 
and mapping out the heavens. He became a distinguished 
astronomer. The blind man, heroically rising above im- 
possibilities. has discovered the economy of the bee-hive, 
and lectured upon the laws of light. The timid, bashful 
stammerer has doggedly persisted until he acquired the 
most faultless elocution, and swayed at will the cultured 
masses of the Athenian democracy. 

Now, shepherd boys are not naturally objects of interest. 
People shed few tears for the cruelly afflicted blind. And 
where is the unfortunate stammerer who does not get 
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ridiculed by his friends? The world refuses to wear crepe 
on its sleeve in memory of its unfortunates. Whether 
for good or ill, it declines to become “sentimental,” and 
gives no more than a passing thought to those who, al- 
though handicapped, sink beneath obstacles. But the 
world does honor those who take the heroic road. It goes 
out of its way to pay respect to anyone who can demon- 
strate his ability to rise triumphant over difficulties. 

The dissatisfied deaf who are perennially complaining 
that the world laughs at their gestures, shows no consid- 
eration for their deafness, and stares them out of counten- 
ance wherever they go, might do well to ponder these 
things. People never laugh knowingly at genuine worth, 
but they do hold mediocrity in contempt. Now, the deaf 
cannot hear if they would, and most of them cannot speak 
naturally; but they can be agreeable, congenial, industrious, 
courteous, noble-minded, and successful if they will only 
try hard enough. The world did not laugh at the ugly, 
scrofulous Dr. Johnson. On the contrary, he was the most 
respected man of his day. The world did not ridicule the 
poor, misshapen Gibbon; the rustic, awkward Greeley; the 
lean, ungainly Lincoln. Rather, it paid its full measure 
of homage to recognized worth. 

The mountain will not come to Mohammed. It is up to 
us who are deaf to lead our lives with such efficiency that 
the world must involuntarily give US its respect. The ad- 
vantage is all on our side. People are already inclined to 
pity us, or at least to be sympathetic. And they cannot 
help noticing us if they would. Therefore every deaf person 
has the advantage from the very start of possessing the 
interest and attention of others. But thenceforth it is up 
to him to improve his opportunity. 

I do not mean to say that we can all be Lincolns, or 
Greeleys, or Gibbons. But we can do our work in our 
own little sphere better than the next man does it. Deaf- 
ness certainly will not hinder the shoemaker from stitching 
a pair of shoes better than his fellow workers do it; nor 


will it keep the printer from doing a quicker job, and withi 
fewer errors, than other men do. But he must rise to his- 
opportunity. To achieve such excellence requires character 
and perseverance. However, when once achieved, the 
deaf man will possess in his inmost soul that conscious- 
knowledge of excellence, which will make him as imper- 
vious to ridicule as the proverbial duck’s feathers are to 
water. Depend upon it, the deaf who complain most 
about the treatment which the world accords them, are not 
above mediocre themselves, else they would have little 
cause for complaint. 


Look Yourself Over 

Do you ever stand in front of the mirror and study 
yourself with a desire and an effort to look at your re- 
flection as if it were that of some other person? 

Try it sometime and be honest and unbiased as possible- 
in passing judgment on the view the mirror reveals. 

if you stood facing another person exactly your counter- 
part what conclusion would you reach concerning that 
person? 

Would you be impressed favorably? 

To what, about that person, would you object? 

What changes would you suggest to improve the person 
you see, namely yourself, reflected in the glass? 

As you smile, speak, move in different directions, you 
have many expressions with the changing muscles which 
are not pleasing, not a sort which would leave a good im- 
pression among strangers. 

You twist and contort your features into disagreeable 
combinations. You do- — everyone does, more or less. 

Would it not be worth your while to cure yourself of 
some of your displeasing facial contortions? 

(Christian Scientist on board ocean liner very sick) 

“Dear me! 1 never knew an error of mind to take suchi 
a disagreeable form before!” 


The man who remains a bachelor because he can't find a 
girl good enough for him is unfortunate in his choice of ac- 
quaintances. 



A CARD PARTY GIVEN AT THE VERNIER’S HOME FEB 18, 1922. 


Lower row, from left to right— Miss Johnston, Miss E. Nanney, Mi ss Nora Nanncy, Mrs. Edington and Mrs. Parker. Second row left 
J*”' V , t , rnie b, 1 ' R ' Vernier, Miss Colby Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Council and Mrs. Marshal. Back row, left to right— 
Mr. Hannan, Mr& Hannan, Miss Thompson, Mrs. Harrison, Miss Cooke and Mrs. Howritz. 
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Edited by A. L. Pach 



N AN ARTICLE I have already commented on, 
that appeared in the California News, the charge 
vras made that deaf people were prone to “wear 
their welcome out,” that is, that they prolonged 
their calls to too lengthy limits. I do not think 
that this is true of the Deaf as a whole any more than it is of 
the hearing. I have known many offenders among both, but 
because 1 have very many more deaf callers on personal mis- 
sions, than I have hearing callers on the same errands I see a 
.great deal of the side or the matter that Mr. O’Donnell, author 
-of the News story I am referring to, and he is in a school for 
the deaf, he probably sees exaggerated samples of the same 
thing. My deaf visitors for the most part come to see me 


professionally, and it is a pleasure to greet them, and to serve 
them. Having the good fortune to have official connection with 
the two great associations of the Deaf of America widens my 
•circle of friends and visitors, and they honor me by coming to 
-see me on very many different missions. Sometimes they are 
-discerning enough to see that I have my hands full at the time 
•of their call, and sometimes they are not, and sometimes when 
I have business promises to perform that means utilizing every 
moment, I have to coax and cajole some types of callers into 
-coming at another time, and at other times I just have to listen 
to things that I do not want to hear, and sometimes there are 
those who come at nine in the morning, who have an engage- 
ment for two in the afternoon, and nothing to do meanwhile and 
expect me to entertain them. Then there’s the man who wired 
asking me to meet him and his wife on the arrival of the Fall 
River boat, as they were strangers here (and to me, too) and 


■were coming to visit a cousin in Brooklyn, and I wondered why 
they did not have the cousin meet them. I did not meet the 
boat, and luckily a heavy fog hit them up the Sound, and the 
'‘‘Priscilla” got in three hours late, and the baggage man phoned 
for them from the pier stating that they were waiting for me, 
and in the same manner I informed them that for a couple of 
-dollars a Taxi would take them to Brooklyn. Next morning he 
called on me, and I had the pleasure of reading, on his writing 
tablet, instructions from his hosts to stay away from the host’s 
office till 5:15 in the afternoon, and a suggestion that the inter- 
vening time be spent with me, which was my tip to tell him 
I was leaving for an out of town errand immediately but the 
ruse only gave me my liberty for that one day, for he was back 
the next morning but strong as the bond of deafness is, it has 
<o be cut somewhere, and I cut it. 

Lots and lots of others want to tell me ever so many things 
I have not the slightest interest in, and they go out to kill time 
without ever a thought of taking other people’s that they should 
not. These oft-repeated visits make me regret I hadn’t learned 
the Dental profession as did my friend Dr. Nies, for I cannot 
imagine any deaf man going to Dr. Nies to be entertained even 
though there's a back handed compliment tied up somewhere in 
that. 


❖ 


Some years ago I got a ’phone summons to go straightaway 
*o Jefferson Market Police Court prison, to satisfy a judge who 


knew me that he was right in suspending sentence on a deaf- 
mute woman. The judge was a playmate and school mate of 
Dr. T F. Fox, before the last named had become deaf, and has a 
warm spot in his heart for deaf people. I hurried right down 
on what 1 was sure would be very romantic errand-rescuing 
a poor deaf woman in distress, and only to find she was a 
“cullud” lady with a tangible odor of booze, and when I talked 
to her in signs, she smiled and answered “yes” to everything 
T asked, so I cut the talk short, and told the Judge’s confidential 
man, the woman was a deaf-mute all right, and they let her 
go, and I hope I will be forgiven for that lie, but what would 
you have done? 

❖ 

I had almost forgotten the incident until one day last week 
when the girl who does my telephone talking and listening called 
me to the 'phone and spelled: 

“Dr. Barnes speaking, Ward 39, Bellevue Hospital, says, 
a lady named Blanche Edwards taken there, evidently 
aphasia, only got from her in information that that was her 
name. Did she know any one in New York? Yes, she knew 
the writer of those lines. Could I come right up? 

Unfortunately I could not leave at the moment, nor for several 
hours afterward, but I did get four deaf people on their phones 
and asked them to go, and at least one of them did, and was- 
very helpful, and late that afternoon when I called up the 
Hospital and asked if it would avail if I went then, but was told 
the need had passed. 

❖ 

Of course, if one must have his residence phone listed as well 
as his business phone, and more than a half million copies of the 
Directory are scattered around the city, one must expect the 
unusual, and I have been awakened from a Sunday morning 
sleep that I was justly entitled to, to tell some one on the other 
end what time services would be held at St. Ann’s that day 
and if Rev. Mr. Kent would officiate, also to tell a deaf girl 
where to find St. Elizabeth’s Home for Deaf Girls, though that 
institution is listed in the telephone book, I suppose it was easier 
to look me up than to find out if Miss Purtell’s boarding house 
was listed as beginning with St. or Saint, of Elizabeth’s or what 
not. 

It is neither here nor there, no, I don’t mean that, rather it ia 
here or there that I was not personally known to any of these 
inquirers but as a good woman put it, one must pay a penalty 
if one becomes a “notorious character,” and I suppose I will 
have to plead guilty, but in spite of the annoying or bothersome 
features, it does bring about a velvety “feel good" feeling, if 
you get my meaning, to be able to render service even though 
it is almost never appreciated. 

❖ . 

An article in The Palmetto Leaf headed “What is Lip-read- 
ing?” and signed merely A. R. M., closes as follows: 

“Can we not say that lip-reading is the bridge that spans 

the chasm between the deaf and hearing world?” 

Sure, we could say it, if it were tTue, but it isn’t. The average 
totally deaf person is not a good lip reader, and even if he were- 
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one, mere lip-reading would not bridge the chasm, as the gulf 
is too wide, but it certainly is a wonderfully effective help, 
though any actual bridging of the chasm is most hopelessly out 
of reach. 

❖ 

The old time Annual Report of the different schools is at 
hand. One is very much like another, and the only progress 
I have noted in getting these out is in that one of the old timers 
now refers to the pupils as boys and girls instead of the tradi- 
tional “males and females.” Just spent a pleasant half hour 
looking through one of these annual visitors, and instead of 
saying the time worn and threadbare “Thanks are due the 
Principal of the South Vermont School for the Deaf for his 
kindness in sending the Annual Report, etc., etc., we will just 
glance at the pages with the eye and the experience of an old 
graduate out these 40 years and more, and feels that he can 
separate the bunk from the wheat. The cover is well done, 
and the work of a pupil and a credit to him too, and almost 
at the beginning is a nicely decorated and ornamented page that 
gives the names of a lot of Society women, who make up the 
“Ladies Committee,” though of what use they are is beyond me. 
There is a saving clause, as it were, in the fact that they have 
an honorary member who knows every phase of deafness, and 
all about deaf people. If it were not for her presence on the 
Board, the thing would be a joke. 

The report of the President gratefully expresses thanks to the 
Legislature “for their wise and generous liberality,” and of 
course you know it is the people's money the Legislature is 
“wise and generously liberal” with. Later on comes more of 
this laudation that finds expression every year when graduation 
time comes, and all the dear sweet things are said in the way 
of gratitude to the Beloved Directors, Beloved Principal, Be- 
loved Teachers, Beloved Matrons, and Beloved Night Watch- 
men and so on, but I do not recall that any one ever got off 
the “Beloved Steward” thing though surely a good steward 
ought to come in on this flow of gush. 

; ln the report I am now reading there is an eight page Bac- 
calaureate sermon, that is rather better than any that have been 
published in recent years, perhaps due to the fact that the clergy- 
man personally knows a number of deaf people, and has had 
the help of several of their children in his Sunday School, and in 
other avenues of helpfulness, so he is better prepared for the 
effort than the average minister. I am still hoping to live long 
enough to see our deaf ministers have this task assigned to 
them regularly. And why not? They, at least, will keep the 
sermon in- reasonable limits as to length, and they at least will 
not go over the deaf children’s heads with a long tiresome 
talk adapted to a Yale graduating class perhaps, but all out of 
place to lads and lassies of the age and attainments of the 
graduates of a school for the deaf. But the worst of it all 
is, that what they usually say is so deep that the interpreter 
does not live who can put it over, and keep up with the senti- 
ments that follow for the language chosen is of the big word 
type,, and the genial cleric is taking occasion to show off his 
wisdom, his depth and breadth, instead of telling solid simple 
truths, in a solid simple way. But perhaps Annual Reports are 
rnote-for people likely to figure on the last page as “Munificent 
Benefactors" than for hard headed deaf people who “know the 
ropes” in 3 jnpnner of speaking. 

■ -T ■ » ^ 

My how -that National Fraternal Society of the Deaf grows! 

Total Cash Capital within a short distance of $400,000. 

A net profit of over $5000. above all liabilities is each month’s 
story now. All this in spite of the wide spread depression, from 
which deaf persons are fiSually the first to suffer, and the last 
to recover from. And right apropos, at a meeting of Brooklyn 
Division not long ago one member reported that he was still 
out of employment, and could not pay his dues, and as all know 
him to be a worthy man, when some one suggested a loan to 
tide him over, there was a rain of dollars bills from the mem- 


bers to make up a fund for him, and no record kept of the- 
donations, as when it comes back, it will be saved for a 

similar contingency. I noticed one member go up and drop- 

a bill on the pile, and I happened to know he has been out of 
employment a long time himself, and that he has a family to- 
support, so I raised a protest and his dollar was forced back 

on him, to his manifest regret, and he stated he was not quite 

as bad off as the other fellow. 

That’s Fraternity plus. 

Perhaps you have seen Joe Jackson in vaudeville. Joe does- 
the funniest bicycle act ever. If you have seen him you will 
recall the collection of clothes he wears. A man came to my 
office one day not long ago, and at first glance I thought it was 
Joe. A second look assured me that it wasn’t, for while he was 
rigged up a la Jackson, he needed a hair cut, and has needed 
it for a year or so, and he had needed a shave for just long 
enough so that you would not mistake it for a beard. Soon I 
found my caller had come on a peculiar mission. He wants 
to learn the sign language, and had written Principal Wheeler, 
of the .Hartford School, unfolding his heart’s desire, and Prin- 
cipal Wheeler in the goodness of his heart referred him to me. 
He had also applied to Miss Timberlake, of the Volta Bureau, 
and the lady likewise, wished him on me. Then, somehow, 
he had heard of the Silent Worker, and had written the publish- 
er, and that warm hearted individual gave him the same 
advice that Mr. Wheeler and Miss Timberlake did. All that I 
can say is that I am grateful for the compliments involved 
but if I ever- learn to use the sign language well enough to be 
able to teach it, I won’t take my pupils from a Bowery lodging 
house. Of course it is no crime to live in a Bowery LodgiDg 
House but even there one may find soap, towels, and a razor. 


HIS SONNY BOY 

A little boy who had often heard his father talk about the 
Civil War finally asked: “Father, did any one help you put' 
down the Rebellion?” — Collier’s. 
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W, LIPGENS — Deaf-Mute. Foremost artist in the- 
precious metal art field in all the world. 
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By J. W. Howson 



jESPITE the fact that the deaf are natural pan- 
tomimists, very few of their number are found j 
upon the legitimate stage. Where so engaged j 
they are usually employed as dancers. Occa-J 
sionally as character impersonators, magicians,* 
and slight of hand performers, the deaf have had a more orj 
less varied career upon the professional stage. The reason 
apparently is that hearing is a very essential qualification for 
a calling which brings forth so much competiton as that of play 
acting. Where so many are striving t o reach a goal which 
-can be attained by but few, only very exceptional persons can 
expect to meet with success. Those who have physical defects 
must overcome these. The writer’s cousin who had a slight 
impediment in his speech was only a mediocre performer upon 
the stage, but years of training finally overcame this and 
lifted him into the front ranks of the profession. Lack of hear- 
ing seems to be an obstacle which has prevented many of the 
deaf from succeeding in a calling for which they have other- 
wise felt well qualified. 

What has been said of the legitimate stage applies with even 
more force to the screen drama. The silent drama, as it has 
been called, is evidently a very noisy affair in the make-up. 
Hearing seems to be an essential qualification here, too. The 
deaf have at times been employed for special parts in screen 
acting. Granville Redmond has appeared for short roles in 
-several of the Charlie Chaplin plays, but it is probably due 


A young performer at an entertainment given by the adult 
deaf. Patty Aldersley, who is a skillful little dancer, can 
hear, but her parents are deaf. The sons and daughters ot 
deaf parents, raised in an atmosphere of signs and pantomime 
are to be found in ever increasing numbers upon the 
legitimate stage and before the screen. Photo by C. Land 

more to his pleasant personality and to his ability as a painter 
than to his qualifications as an actor, that this has been brought 
about. Redmond is a close friend of both Chaplin and Douglas 
T airbanks. 

It is in plays of. by and for themselves that the deaf suc- 
ceed. Every deaf person who has a command of the sign 
language is a potential actor. So it is not surprising that near- 
ly every school for the deaf has its special troupe of perform- 
ers, who give creditable performances upon the stage and 
elsewhere. That this ability is not lost with the passing of 
years is shown in the number of plays which are continually 
being staged by the various organizations and associations of 
the adult deaf. These plays are given in signs and are very 
much enjoyed by the audience, to whom the same are, when- 
well acted, of much more interest than professional perform- 
ances. Children of the deaf, who have grown up in an at-, 
mosphere of pamomime and signs, are making their debut in 
increasing numbers both upon the legitmate stage and before 
the screen and it is possihle that ere long this avenue to live- 


■ A young dancer at the California School for the Deaf. 
This extremely becoming costume cost ninety cents. You’ve 
guessed it. Its made of paper. Photo by C. Land. 



driving without lights’ 


How many deaf-mutes ar- 
rested ? 

Ans. None 


'disregard of safety lines' 


How many deaf-mutes ar- 
rested ? 

Ans. None 


How many deaf-mutes ar- 
rested ? 

Ans. None 


"passing standing cars' 


How many deaf-mutes ar- 
rested ? 

Ans. None 


How many deaf-mutes ar- 
rested ? 

Ans. None 


"intoxicated 


How many deaf-mutes? 
Ans. None 


“22,679 persons summoned be 
fore the traffic squad” 


A skit given by the adult deaf. This was termed “Uncle 
Si at the Beach”. There are two men in this picture and 
one of their, wears the bathing suit. Photo by C. I.and 


How many deaf-mutes? 
Ans. None 


arrested, 1377 : 


lihood and fame will be open to the deaf themselves. 

The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, at 
Washington, D. C., has compiled statistics regarding auto- 
mobile fatalities in the leading cities throughout the country. 
These show an alarming increase rather out of proportion to 
the increase in the number of automobiles in use. Every year 
it becomes more and more dangerous for a person to walk the 
streets. The obvious remedy is improved traffic regulations. 
No statistics regarding the hearing either of the drivers ot 
automobiles or of those injured are in possession of the Census 
Bureau, but the statement is made that there will always be old 
people crossing the streets, who cannot hear and see so well as 
they used to and who are not so keen and active as they once 
were. This bears out the contention of the deaf that hard ot 
hearing people who continue to rely upon the remnant of their 
hearing are far mpre prone to meeting with accidents, whether 
as pedestrians or drivers, than are the deaf as we know them. 
The latter discarding whatever hearing they may posses are 
mentally very active to the visual field about them and rarely 
meet with accidents. 

In proof of the above the following letter submitted by 
Douglas Tilden to Captain Henry Gleeson of the San Fran- 
cisco Police Department, with answers by the latter may be 
taken as final : 

D ar Sir : 

In regard to your interesting report about auto- 
mobile accidents, etc., in the Examiner , may I ask a lot of ques- 
tions ? 


How many deaf-mutes? 
Ans. None 


How many deaf-mutes? 
Ans. None 


promise to reform’ 


How many deaf-mutes? 
Ans. None 


In addition Captain Gleeson said that there is no case re- 
corded in the traffic Bureau of a deaf-mute having been ar- 
rested or cited for any violation of the traffic law in Sat* 
I 1 rancisco. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company has posted in con- 
spicuous places warning to motorists, and gives statistics of 
46 people killed last year, 173 injured, and 152 machine* 
wrecked, at all grade crossings where the veiw was un- 
obstructed. Inquiry of the Information Bureau of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, brought forth the fact that “the record* 
do not disclose that any of the killed or injured in auto ac- 
cidents were deaf-mutes, or that any of the drivers respon- 
sible for the casualties were deaf-mutes.” 

In the face of the above it is rather strange that deaf 
drivers of automobiles in Los Angeles often find themselve* 
compelled to go to outlying points, to Fresno and even to San 
Francisco to secure accident insurance upon their machinev 


"76 persons have been killed out 
right by automobile” 


How many deaf-mutes were 
killed, and the killing was 
done by how many deaf- 
mute drivers? 

Ans. None 


How many deaf-mutes were 
injured, and the casualities 
were caused by how many 
deaf-mute drivers? 

Ans. None 


persons 


Your complaints: 

“the disregard of cautious 
driving” 


How many deaf-mute driv 
ers arrested for speeding? 
Ans. None 


Styled the Chrysanthemum Sextette, this group of dancer* 
scored a decided hit at an entertainment given by the adult 
deaf in Berkeley, California. Now, boys, don’t all speak, 
at once. Some of these charming performers have children, 
in the high school. Photo by C. Land.. 
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The cast at a Washington’s Birthday party at the 
California School for the Deaf. Every deaf child who has 
a command of the sign language is a potential actor and 
nearly every school for the deaf has its own troupe of 
pertormers. Incidentally this picture will introduce you 
to that — supply the adjective yourself — person on the extreme 
right, fhe Argonaut. Photo by C. Land 

ment over the telephone in that direction. There are quite 
a few cases known of deaf people, whose hearing is sufficient 
to enable them to catch the sound of the human voice without 
being able to distinguish the words spoken, yet who are able 
to carry on a conversation over the telephone. Possibly 
through some rearrangement of the radiophone more of the 
deaf will be enabled to hear the voices and understand the 
spoken words of others. 

California boasts the only deaf boy scout in the United 
States who has attained the rank of Eagle Scout. He is Edwin 
Wilson who graduates this year from the California school for 
the deaf and is a member of Troop 11, which is composed 
entirely of deaf boys attending the state school. Edwin be- 
came a Tenderfoot early in the year of 1917 and advanced 
to a Second Class scout later in that year. The following 
year he became a First Class scout. In 1920 he was made a 
Life Scout and a Star Scout, and in April, 1921, he achieved the 
coveted distinction of Eagle Scout, one of the highest badges 
for the following accomplishments: Personal Health, Swim- 
ming, Public Health, Firemanship, Signalling, Carpentry, 
Craftwork in Wood, First Aid, Masonry, Pioneering, Bird 
Study, Athletics, Astronomy, Camping, Scholarship, Cooking, 
Photography, Civics, First Aid to Animals, Life Saving, Path- 
finding, Marksmanship, Handicraft. In addition to possess- 
ing the Eagle Scout medal, he also has the gold medal and 
the silver medal awarded by the California Association of 
the Deaf, and the bronze medal awarded sellers ef the 2nd 
Liberty bonds. All of which is quite a record for one young 
man to attain and is probably without a parrallel in schools for 
the deaf. Later two other boys of the California school, Henry 
Bull and Ray Tabb, have just completed the quaifications for 
the rank of Eagle Scout and attained the ranking. 

Isaac Lipsett is a brave man like even unto Solomon him- 
self. Isaac wended his way to a football game and arrived 
tather late. The grounds were packed upon all sides, even 
to the last rows in the corners. “Was there a vacant seat?’’ 
he inquired of the ticket seller. Yes, by some apparent 
oversight there was one, and Lipsett clutching the coveted 
pasteboard strode into the grounds. There before him, in a 
kaleidoscopic array of colors, were massed several thousand 
co-eds. In about the centre of this mass was one dark spot 
This was the vacant seat. Did Mr. Lipsett hesitate? He did 
not, but calmly proceeded to plow his way through the mass 
of feminity. While a battery off cameras were turned in his 
direction, Ike took his seat and acknowledged the plaudits 
of the throng: then the game went on. Farbeit from me to 
cast aspersions upon the superstitions of the co-ed, but inciden- 
tally this was seat No. 1J. 
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He’s an Eagle Scout. Edwin Wilson, a pupil at the 
California School for the Deaf, claims the distinction of 
being the firsrt deaf in scout history to have attained that 
ranking. He possesties twenty-three merit badges, and 
besides the Eagle Scout medal is seen wearing the gold and 
silver medals of the California Association of the Deaf, and 
■the 2nd Liberty Bonds bronze medal. Photo by C. Land 


Insurance against theft and fire may be readily obtained, and 
this putting up the bars against accident insurance by a class 
of people whom statistics point out as rarely meeting with 
accidents, seems a grave injustice. 

As every one is familiar with the history of the invention 
and development of the telephone knows, the latter was before 
its perfection designed by Alexander Graham Bell as an 
instrument to aid th e deaf to perceive sound waves. Little 
pratical application along this line has been made of an in- 
strument which now is considered a household necessity: To 
be sure there are instruments which involve some of the 
principles of the telephone and are used by the hard of hearing. 
The radiophone is an offspring of the telephone. It, too, is 
rapidly becoming a household appliance. Whether it will 
become of any practical benefit to the deaf is a matter of con- 
jecture. Certain of the deaf, who evidently have a remnant 
of hearing left, but which they are not able to apply under 
ordinary circumstances, have been astonished to find that 
through the radio they are able to pick up and distinguish 
distant sounds. A party of deaf people in Woodland, in a 
spirit of fun listened in by radio on a concert being given in 
Berkeley, seventy miles away, and half of the number were 
surprised to be able to distinguish the music and even to 
enjoy it. These people pass under ordinary circumstances 
as stone deaf. Others of the party, equally as deaf, could 
distinguish nothing. Possibly through the wireless, the way is 
being opened to the long waited instrument which will en- 
able the deaf to hear. The wireless is certainly an improve- 
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Our Letter Box 

Dear Silent Worker. A copy of your, to me, very valuable 
Magazine lies before me. Also a copy of J. Schuyler Long s 
book “The Sign Language.” I am a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elwood Stevenson .(daughter of Mr. J. S. Long) and a sometime 
visitor of our Kansas, (Olathe) School for the Deaf. 

For sometime I have been thinking about writing a few ar- 
ticles on the need of educating all School children in the Man- 
uel alphabet by having a State Law obliging that alphabet 
painted in white, across the top of every black-board in every 
school room in this State. Also having such teachers hired by 
the State to teach all teachers enough about its use to enable 
them to give half hours drills in its use. Also to make all school 
children familiar with the use of the Deaf Manual Signs, for 
Auxilary Verbs, -Personal; Relative, and * Indefinite Pronouns, 
etc., etc., so all deaf children could speak in their own language 
to any child they should meet. 

I recall a brave and beautiful young graduate of our Olathe 
School standing on a busy corner of two streets in Chicago and 
with upraised arm spelling out the way to the post office. My 
husband come along and answered him just in time to prevent 
a policeman from arresting him. Suddenly I began to wonder 
what it would mean to these highly educated and valuable, yet 
sadly handicapped people if all could understand their simple 
manual language? I then wrote to 18 deaf couples in Topeka 
asking them what benefit it would be to them towards getting 
a living and making them more generally intelligent, etc. All 
replied that it would make life happier, etc. 

Now everything has to have a beginning and if you could 
educate me a little by answering the questions on the enclosed 
sheet, I would plunge in and go head and swim out in this 
new and untired field and see where I would land. 

I have pushed some very difficult Bills thru our Legislature. 
Single handed and alone I educated our Legislature up to the 
dangers of Travelling Hypnotists handling our school children 
and worked thru a bill prohibiting it. The first of the kind in 
the U.S. Later other states followed. It took me four terms 
(eight years.) 

I fancy the waking up the public to the need for this Bill put- 
ting the Manual Alphabet and its many Signs into the first 
eight grades would go like wild-fire once started. Anyway, it 
is no disgrace to begin telling the Great Public that here is 
something far more useful to this country and far less expensive, 
and an unusually agreeable and amusing study for common 
school children than many other studies they are compelled to 
make. Once learned, always remembered. No post graduate 
courses needed, even in old age. Indeed, it is so easy, cheap 
and common sensed that we should educate ourselves to meet 
these Deaf-Mutes for whom we spend such enormous sums to 
build State schools, half way, that I should enjoy attempting 
the task. In a few years all would wonder we ever thought of 
doing it any other way than by educating ourselves in this 
simple and unchanging language. 

Please study over this new fleged idea and answer these 
questions as best you are able: 

How many Deaf-mutes are there in the United States? 

How many are in school? 

What is the annual cost of educating thoses who are educated? 

What percent are born deaf? 

Flow valuable is their work to our nation? 

You can think of many questions I know nothing of that will 
be of value to me. Please give me your grave and kindly 
attention. I am sure there is a large field here and I can be- 
gin it in Kansas. Then, like all new educational work, some- 
body else will probably finish it after I am dead. But it is sure 
time to BEGIN. - ' ’ 

Send me The Silent Worker for the remainder of the year 
also The Advocate of English Speech for the Deaf with the bill, 
and I will mail you the money. Yours in every good word and 

work. Mrs. Emma T. Wood, 


Wheels Moving in St. Paul 

Preparations for the 1924 convention of the National Fra- 
ternal Society for the Deaf are under way in St. Paul, where 
the gathering is to be held. The local committee, composed 
of J. J. McNeil, chairman, J. S. S. Bowen, secretary; Anton 
Schroeder, business manager; Max Cohen, treasurer; P. L. 
Axling, press agent; Fred Brant; P. E. Cadwell; J. C. Howard,, 
of Duluth, and U. R. Spence, of Fairbault, was organized 
sometime ago. The first and foremost question that came 
before the committee at its first meeting was that of finances. 
A free and full discussion was had and every one left the 
meeting well satisfied that we would be able to readily raise 
all the money that would be needed — some setting the figure 
at about $7,000. At the February meeting of St. Paul Division, 
the committee chairman was delegated to present a proposition 
that every member of the Division be asked to pledge ten dollars- 
each, to be paid in installments between now and the date of 
the convention. After brief discussion the proposition was put 
to a vote and carried unanimously. Since then a large number 
of pledges have been signed and placed in the committee Trea- 
surer’s hands, and considerable cash paid in. 

Thus the local committee of the “biggest and best yet” con- 
vention of the Society starts out with a fund of $1140 assured. 
Several social affairs to raise additional funds are being plan- 
ned for the near future. Each member of the committee has 
some work cut out for him, and circulars and advertising 
matter are being prepared. Business men of St. Paul, com- 
mercial and booster organizations, hotels, and other interests 
that will be benefitted by such a gathering as will be here during 
rhe convention, are to be visited by members of the committee 
and pledges for further financial support secured. St. Paul' 
business interests are proverbially liberal supporters of any 
legitimate enterprise that will benefit the community — and every 
member feels safe in asserting that the full quota required for 
the local expenses of the convention will be secured well in- 
advance of the date of the gathering. 

The “Ten Thousand Lakes” slogan used so extensively by 
a number of Minnesota’s booster organizations will be kept to- 
the fore by the local committee, and it is suggested that parties 
contemplating a few weeks’ vacation during the summer of 
1924 plan their outings so as to spend part of the time among: 
the innumerable lakes in close proximity to the Twin Cities, 
attend the Frat convention and finish their outings in other 
parts of the state:. Go where you may, you cannot escape the 
fact that Minnesota has more lakes within her borders that* 
any other single state -in the Union. 

P. L. Axung. 


HOW JUSTICE IS MADE 

A young lawyer, just admitted to the bar and without jury 
practice, asked an old lawyer about the best method of present- 
ing cases to juries. The veteran told him to talk about the 
law and the facts. “But,” said the young man, “what if the 
facts are against me?” “Then,” said the old one, “talk about 
the law.” “But if I have a case in which the law is against 
me?” said the young man. “Enlarge upon the facts,” replied 
the veteran. “Yes, but suppose I have a case in which both- 
the law and the facts are against me, what then?” retorted 
the youth. “Oh. holler like h 1 !” was the answer. 

— An Old One. 


A STUCK-UP BOY 

Little Freddy was preparing to go out calling with his 
mother. Suddenly he called to her in a rather startled voice: 

“Mamma, is this bay rum in the brown bottle?” 

“Gracious, no, dear! That’s mucilage.” 

“Oh,” said Freddy, after a pause. “Maybe that’s why I 
can’t get my hat off .” — Buffalo News, 

C 

To aim at excellence, our reputation, our friends and our 
all rr/ust be ventured; by aiming only at mediocrity we run nc 
risk and we do little service. — Goldsmith. - 
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Special Announcement 


To one like yourself who 
knows us, we hardly need to 
say it— 

High quality here, how- 
ever, does not mean a high 
price — our policy is to fig- 
ure everything on today’s 
lowered cost of production. 



Ready to Wear Suits from 
$20.00 to $45.00 



MARLBOROUGH 
TAILORING CO. 

51 West 35th Street 
New York City 

Custom Tailoring 

from $ 40.00 up Walk up one flight and save from $5.00 to $10.00 

Deaf-mutes from out of town will find our place a convenient location, where they will receive every 

possible courtesy. 



MR. AND MRS. M. M. KINSLEY 
Who impersonated “Columbia"’ and “Uncle Sam” at a 
Patriotic entertainment of the Ladies Club of Davenport, 

Iowa. 


BLESS HIS LITTLE HEART! 

“Now, children,” she said, ‘"let me see what you remember 
about the animal kingdom and the domestic animals that belong 
to it. You have named all the domestic animals but one. Who 
can tell me what that one is?" 

There was no reply. , 

“What!” exclaimed the teacher. “Does no one know? It 
has bristly hair, likes the dirt and is fond of getting into 
the mud.” 

A small boy at the end of the class raised a timid hand. 

“Well. Allen?’’ said teacher. 

“Please, ma’am,” said the little boy reflectively, “it’s me.” 

— Unkrmvn. 

TOOK NO CHANCES 

The Irishman had had a serious accident and had b’en 
hustled off to the hospital to be operated upon. As he lay 
upon the bed he beckoned to the nurse and said weakly: 

“I'll not be operated upon by that doctor. Ye must find 
another.” 

“Why?” remonstrated the nurse. “He’s one of ;he cleverest 
surgeons living." 

“Maybe,” was the reply; “but he has an unlucky name. 
1 heard them sav his name was Dr. Kilpatrick, and. ye see. me 
name is Patrick.” — AVtc York Globe. 
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Bigger Than the Game 

A messenger boy went into an office searching employ- 
ment. The proprietor said: “Why did you leave your 
last place?” The messenger said: “They had a rule 
against smoking cigarettes. I thought 1 was bigger than ' 
the rule, but soon found out I was not.” “Babe” Ruth 
thought he was bigger than the game but, like all others 
who think this, he came to grief. No one is so important 
that their place cannot be filled. President Wilson said 
in making appointments it was amazing to see how heads 
swelled. The smaller the position, the larger they would 
swell. He furthermore said the pity was that they did 
not swell until they broke. This mental condition must 
come to a head like a boil before there is any relief. It 
is usually those unaccustomed to power or authority who 
abuse it. An Italian built a fruit stand and put an awn- 
ing over it. This was the first property he had ever 
owned. It was raining very hard and several people 
were standing under the awning waiting for a street car. 
He asked them if they wanted to buv and they said “No.” 
He then said, “This is my awning. You must get out 
from under here.’ When they did not move quickly he 
became enraged and ordered them to stand out in the rain. 
This little incident shows the same mental twist that 
characterizes those who believe they are bigger than the 
game. It often takes us a long time to learn to be 
humble and tolerant, and to see good in others than those 
whose deeds glorify ourselves. Our position in life is 
like a moving stream. It is never fixed. We must live 
up to our reputation in order to maintain it. Many men 
of power and influence lose their public standing through 
trivial actions. They begin to feel their power, disregard 
some rule of the game, and down they go. Many men 
who have had eminent positions, have fallen this way. 


Advice to Young Men 

Rodger Dolan says it takes us half our life to find out 
what not to do, and then we’re too old to make our ex- 
perience count for much. 

I am reminded of this by the receipt of a letter fflom 
a young man who says he has turned twenty-one and 
wants some advice. 

None of us are ever happier than when giving out 
advice or information, and I being no exception to the 
rule, am glad to tell this young man what I would do if 
I were twenty-one. 

I would take care of my health. I wouldn’t overeat. 
I would go through a few setting-up exercises, morning 
and evening. I would get at least eight hours sleep 
every night. I would confine all my drinking to water — 
lots of it. 

I would read at least two hours every day — mostly 
biography, history and economics. I would read the 
“Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin” at least once 
every two years. 

I would pay cash for everything. I wouldn’t contract 
any obligation unless I had the money in the bank to meet 
it. Credit is a good servant but a bad master. 

I would try to do my job a little better than it was 
ever done before. If I were peeling potatoes, I would 
be the fastest peeler in the city. If I were keeping books, 
I would get out my monthly balance promptly even 
though I had to work overtime. 

I would cultivate a hobby — something to which I could 
turn in my moments of leisure. 

I would start a bank account and deposit to my credit 
a definite amount every pay day. I would let nothing 
interfere with this habit. As my savings began to ac- 
cumulate into a tidy sum I would be cautious about invest- 
ing it, without asking the advice of a responsible person. 

I would value friendships highly, remembering that it 
is to one’s friends one must turn when one is in trouble, 
and that friends cannot be created overnight. 

I wjould organize myself, having a time and a place for 
everything so far as possible. When I made up my mind 
to do a thing I would write down my resolution, and 
follow myself up to see that I carried it out. 

I would read the daily newspapers of my town care- 
fully in order that I might know what was going on. I 
would take an interest in civic affairs, and try to vote 
intelligently. I would boost my town — or get out. 
Every citizen helps to make a town what it is — good or 
bad. 

I would always be a booster for my employer — or get 
out. An employee who knocks his employer is as bad as 
a guest who steals from his host. 

I would aim high on the theory that what others think 
of us is determined to a large extent by the estimate 
which we form of ourselves . — Type Metal Magazine. 

The difference between one man and another is not so much 
in talent as in energy . — Thomas Arnold. 
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NAD 

SAL 


of course means 
National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

of course means 
SEABOARD 
AIRLINERAIL- 
, W A Y — New 
York to Atlanta 
via Washington 
(stop off if you 
wish) Richmond 
and the heart of 
Dixieland. 


S. B. MURDOCK 

G.E.P.A. 

142 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


J 


NOT SO AWFUL 

A deaf man was being married and the clergyman asked the 
usual question: “Do you take this woman for your lawful 
wife ?” 

“Eh?” said the deaf man. 

“Do you take this woman for your lawful wife?” This time 
a bit louder. The groom seemed to get angry. 

"Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “She ain’t so awful. I’ve 
seen wuss than her that didn’t have as much money.” 

— Chicago Ledger, 



MISS MARGIE WEAVER. 

Atlanta. Ga 

A prominent Club member and enthusiastic worker for the 
N. A. D. 


Washington C be Beautiful 

i 

I’m in Washington, the beautiful, 
Rejoicing in a day 
Made fragrant by the flowers 
That bloom in early May; 

All is one vast panorama, 

Background of our country’s goal, 
Statues, parks and noble buildings, 

Here reveal the nation’s soul. 

II 

Sail down the Potomac river 

To Mt. Vernon’s hallowed grounds. 
Touches of the old Virginia, 

Aftermath of bugle sounds ; 

Feast the eyes on quaint memorials 
That bring back the “father’s” time, 
God-inspired was the founder, 

Who here lived a life sublime. 

III 

In the grove of dark green cedars, 
Where his ashes lie at rest, 

Think of those who give their service, 
Do their duty, do their best; 

Wander through the halls of Congress, 
Where titanic minds have fought; 
Through the right, as they conceived it, 
Our destiny was wrought. 

IV 

Like some ornament of jewels 
Are the temples on the Mall, 

All devoted to the mission 
Of our freedom’s duty call; 

Peaceful aims to raise the standards 
Of a higher, nobler life, 

Onion of the great Republics, 

Aiding progress, scorning strife. 

V 

Pray at Arlington, the silent, 

Consecrated to the fame 
Of the men who saved the Union, 
Countless graves without a name; 

Seek your rest amidst the treasures 
That the library unfolds, 

Fragments of life's larger purpose, 

That gives much, yet much withholds. 

VI 

From the Monument at noon-time 
Watch a dazzling array, 

L’Enfants dream in part but realized, 
Thousands here at work and play; 
Army, Navy, Labor, Commerce, 

Science, Art and Industry, 

Symbolize our wealth and power, 
Justice, Health and Charity. 

VII 

I love Washington, the glorious, 

At its best at early dawn, 

When a wealth of cherry blossoms 
Leads one to the White House lawn ; 
And the Square with Jackson’s statue, 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, 

Heartfelt is my earnest prayer 
For the Washington I know. 

VIII 

Pause before the great Memorial 
To the martyr President, 

One of our countless blessings, 

Deathless truth from Heaven sent; 
Night is falling and the shadows 
Slowly hide the shining Dome, 

Happy are the many millions 
Who this country call their own. 

April 26, 1921. 
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Annual Dues 

The annual dues of fifty cents from June ay 1922, to 
June 1, 1923, are payable on June 1. Notice ; of this is 
hereby given, with the hope that members will send 
their dues to the Secretary-Treasurer without being noti- 
fied by card, thus saving expense and labor. 

If members find it inconvenient to send fifty cents, a 
dollar for two years’ dues may be sent. 

In renewing subscriptions to the Silent Worker to- 
gether with the payment of dues, two dollars should be 
sent $1.50 for the Worker and 50 cents for dues. 

It is hoped that as many as are able to do so will decide 
to become Life Members, and take the opportunity in 
June to become such by sending the Secretary-Treasurer 
Ten Dollars, which will be turned into the Endowment 
Fund of the Association. The fund is at present around 
the $5000 mark, and should grow rapidly from now on. 

It is no easy task to collect and record the small annual 
dues of fifty cents from some three thousand individuals, so 
it is hoped that all loyal members will aid by sending in 
their dues without further notice. 

Chicago Branch 

The Chicago Branch of the Association has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, under the title of 
Chicago Association of the Deaf. The articles of Incor- 
poration state that this Association is a Branch of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 

The Branch has adopted rules for its guidance. These 
provide that no dues shall be charged. Any member 
in good standing of the parent body may be a member 
■of the Chicago Association of the Deaf. Meetings will be 
held twice a year, in May and November. 

The Branch has some two hundred members, and should 
add many more as time goes on. John E. Purdum is 
the directing head of the organization, assisted by a splen- 
sdid board of officers. 

South Carolina Organizer 

In the list of State Organizers printed in a recent issue 
of The Worker, Mrs. C. L. Jackson was named as 
serving for both Georgia and South Carolina. 

This was an error that “got by” the Secretary-Treas- 
urer in preparing the list foe the printer. Mrs. Jackson 
agreed to serve for both Georgia and South Carolina 
until a capable organizer could be secured in the latter 
state. Dr. Cloud finally appointed Mr. Herbert R. Smoak 
of Union, S. C., as organizer, and he has been serving in 
that capacity for some time. 


Mr. Smoak has proved himself a very efficient organizer, 
and has sent us a number of new members. With the ap- 
proach of the Atlanta convention he expects to put South 
Carolina among the leading states in point of membership. 

Those in North Carolina who contemplate joining the 
Association may send their fees to Mr. Smoak at Union, 
S. C., who will forward them to the headquarters. Pay- 
ment of dues may be made likewise. 


De L’ Epee Fund 

Mr. Anton Schroeder, of St. Paul, who has served as 
Treasurer of the De L’ Epee Memorial Statue Committee 
since the inception of the project at Cleveland in 1913, 
having tendered his resignation as Treasurer of the Statue 
Fund and as a member of the Memorial Committee, and 
the same having been accepted, Mr. Samuel Frankenheim, 
18 West 107th Street, New York City, Chairman of the De 
L’Epee Memorial Statue Committee, will continue in that 
capacity and also serve as Treasurer of the Statue Fund 
in place of Mr. Schroeder, at least for the present. 

The full amount of the Statue Fund, ($4,729.96), has been 
turned over to Mr. Frankenheim to whom, in future, all 
donations should be sent either directly or through mem- 
bers of the Memorial Statue Committee. 

In this connection I desire to give expression to my 
personal and official thanks and appreciation of the highly 
efficient service rendered by Mr. Jay C. Howard, of 
Duluth, in attending to the details of the transfer of the 
Statue Fund. James H. Cloud, President. 


Bureau of Investigation 


The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and the 
National Association of the Deaf have instituted a joint 
Bureau of Investigation to inquire into the merits of in- 
vestments that may be offered the deaf, and about which 
information and advice may be desired. 

As members of the Bureau, President Anderson of the' 
N. F. S. D. has appointed Mr. Jay Cooke Howard ofj 
Duluth, and President Cloud of the N. A. D. has elected 
Mr. Samuel Frankenheim of New York. Both presidents 
have agreed upon Mr. A. L. Roberts of Chicago to rep- 
resent both organizations. 


It is hoped that this Bureau may be of service to the mem- 
bers of the two bodies. It will endeavor to investigate all' 
investments brought to its attention, and to safeguard 
members against fraudulent and unsound securities. 

The services of the Bureau of Investigation may be 
obtained by addressing any one of the three members: 






>\'Xy' 


Treasurer, Member of the Executive Board, Warren M. 
Smaltz,, James L. Jennings and Wiliam H. Klein. 

Objects: To co-operate with the National Association in 
its stated objects. 


Jay Cook Howard, Providence Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
Samuel Frankenheim, 18 W. 107 th St., New York, N. Y 
A. L. Roberts, Suite 905, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, III. 


Atlanta, August 13-18, 1923 

The ATLANTA CONVENTION is only a LITTLE 
MORE THAN A YEAR AWAY. 

Are YOU planning to ATTEND? 

If not, YOU are making the MISTAKE OF YOUR 
LIFE. 

If YOU desire to enjoy geniune SOUTHERN HOSPI- 
TALITY, plan to attend the ATLANTA CONVENTION. 

WE HAVE BEEN THERE. WE KNOW WHERE- 
OF WE SPEAK. 

In the GENEROSITY of its ENTERTAINMENT, in 
the GREAT-HEARTED HOSPITALITY of its WEL- 
COME and ATTENTION, ATLANTA cannot be sur- 
passed. 

ATLANTA, pulsating with METROPOLITAN LIFE, 
rivaling any city of the North, is set in the HEART of 
the SLTNNY SOUTH, surrounded by HISTORIC 
PLACES that awaken memories of by-gone days. 

ATLANTA is inhabited by a GREAT and LARGE- 
HEARTED PEOTLE, descendants of the CAVALIERS, 
who have transmuted their PRIDE of ANCESTRY into 
HIGH IDEALS of DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP of 
THE REPUBLIC. 

ATLANTA is the LEADER in the AWAKENING of 
the NEW SOUTH. 

ATLANTA has been the scene of HISTORIC CON- 
VENTIONS. 

ATLANTA undoubtedly will furnish the GREATEST 
CONVENTION in the history of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

For more than a decade, ATLANTA has been WAIT- 
ING for this OPPORTUNITY. WE KNOW that 
ATLANTA will MEASURE UP to every EXPEC- 
TATION. 

Make YOUR plans to attend NOW. 

Only ONE YEAR away. Time flies. 


Youngest Life Member 

In the accompanying cut we introduce to the three 
thousand members of the N. A. D. the youngest Life 
Member of this body, little Miss Caroline Fryer Eickheff. 

Little Caroline was left a public charge when a few 
months old, and was cared for by the Child Welfare 
Society in Flint, Michigan. She was later placed in the 
School for the Deaf at Flint, and Mr. and Mrs A. J. 
Eickhoff, the former a teacher in the school, adopted her. 

At the Detroit convention in 1920, Caroline, a wee bit of 
humanity, just beginning to talk to those around her, won 
all hearts. Her rather sad history touched the members 
of the, convention, and following the suggestion of Mr, 
Alexander L. Pach she was made a Life Member of the 
Association, the money for this purpose being donated 
by the members present, with something left over w 7 hich 
was placed in a bank to the child’s credit. 


The p i c tu r e 
herewith appeared 
in the Flint Daily 
Journal of March 
24, and shows 
Caroline in the 
arms of Super- 
intendent I. B. 
Gilbert, recently 
appointed to head 
the M ic h i g a n 
School. 

Here’s ho pi n g 
that Caroline may 
grow up to be- 
come a strong 
and useful mem- 
ber of the Na- 
tional A s s o c i a- 
tion. 


Life Membership Certificates 


In compliance w'ith requests from many individual 
members, Life Membership Certificates have been prepared 
and will be sent all persons w T ho pay the $ 10.00 Life fee. 
Those who are already Life members will receive their 
certificates in a short time. 

The Certificates are printed in tw T o colors, and bear the 
emblem and the seal of the association. They will be 
numbered. 

If you wish to be among the early immortals, among the 
first hundreds, ACT NOW. The numbers are mounting 
fast. 


Independence Hall Branch of 
the National Association 
of the Deaf 


Organized September 24, 1921. Office of the Secretary, 1614 
West Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Busi- 
ness meetings in January, March, June, September and Annua! 
meeting in December of each year. Initiation fee, $1.00 
Annual dues, $1.00. 

Harry E. Stevens, President; Joseph S. Rodgers, Vice- 
president; Arthur Fowler, Secretary and Miss May Stemple, 


— Augusta Kruse, a few months after becoming deaf. 
Right — Mrs. Augusta K. Barrett as she is today. 
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ATHLETICS 

i (Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcom-d by this Department) 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 
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Hume Le Prince Battiste, Prince of Athletes. 

By TOM L. ANDERSON 


HE JULY afternoon sun beats down upon a 
western Nebraska baseball field surrounded by 
practically every inhabitant of the two commu- 
nities not detained at home by misfortune. 
Semi-pro teams representing respectively these 
(two communities are battling ... 

•grimly for supremacy, and every | 
spectator is an active partisan to | 
the utmost extent of the umpire's | 
tolerance. 

The inning is the fatal seventh. | 

Minden leads by one run, and is | 

.on the defensive. The tall, rangy | 

Minden pitcher, bronzed as his ab- § 

•original ancestors, takes his place | 

•on the mound and easily, confi- § 

•dently, serves up a writhing ball 
•to the big Swede brandishing an J 
enormous club at the plate. An | 
air-shattering blow of the club | 

and — a dribbling infield grounder. j 

But an infielder hurries and | 

•overthrows, permitting the big | 

Swede to take first on the error. | 

Then follows an old ex-leaguer, | 
the brains of the opposition, who 
fights the pitcher and draws a § 

pass. A howl of joy from the visi- I 
tors! Two on and none out; | 
with a dangerous hitter advancing J 
to the plate. Oh you redskin, we § 
have you now, they shout lustily ”f 
as they dance about. | 

What about the redskin? Is he | 
worried ? Not that you can see it. | 

Something tells us that he is used | 

to this, and will find a way out § 
of the hole in his own good time. f 
And he does just that. Watch \ 

him. He steps up to the rubber { 

and seems to be studying the bats- \ 
man ; then he and the catcher seem f 
to be having a dispute over the j 
best ball to serve up. The redskin i 
shakes his head several times and | 
apparently losing his temper. The 1 
batter grows more and more confi- ! 
dent, prances about, pounds the | 
plate and dares the pitcher to serve j 
up the ball. The baserunners I 
catch the infection of daring and I 
tange wide from the bags , par- j 
ticularly the big Swede on second, | 
who roams one-third of the way up 
the path. Little he dreams that the 
.crafty pitcher’s eye has been fixed 


upon him all this time. Now we have action. Like a flash the 
Indian whirls from the box and races towards the Swede. The 
big fellow, wholly unprepared for this move, turns clumsily and 
tries to regain the bag, but too late. He stumbles and falls and 
the redskin is upon him with the ball. “Out!” 

Whose turn to shout now? 
Minden rejoices, you may be sure, 
but the tall pitcher does not pause. 
He is making big medicine. Strid- 
ing swiftly to the box he begins to 
serve specimens of his assortment 
of curves and shoots to the so- 
called dangerous batsman, who 
finally connects for an easy fly. 
Two out, but the days work is still 
on. A springy little fellow ad- 
vances to the plate and takes his 
chance. Strike one. Foul ball. Here 
the Indian calls upon his reserve to 
clinch the certainty. A graceful 
wind-up, then he throws that long 
left leg out towards third base and 
sends the ball to the plate from a 
position some six feet to the right 
of the box. The ball curves neat- 
ly upwards and inwards, splitting 
the plate shoulder high. The bat- 
ter has dodged backwards, bewil- 
dered at this series of movements. 
The pitcher, however, is half-way 
to the bench when the umpire's 
“Strike three” rings out. He has 
bested the visitors’ last rally. 

Such is Hume Le Prince Bat- 
tiste in action, nine years after he 
took his degree at Gallaudet. 
And is it any wonder that the 
honest, sport-loving plainsfolk of 
western Nebraska love him? 
When “Bats” is announced to- 
pitch they come from miles around 
to see the fun. His work on the 
mound is not his only chore, either, 
for he wields a wicked war club, 
as many an opposing pitcher has 
found out to his sorrow. And as a 
fielder his record has been clear- 
for three or more seasons. 

A natural born athlete, Bat- 
piste’s native ability is enchanced 
? by the craft and cunning of his 
race. He delights in the conflict 
afield, but sets a high standard of 
sportsmanship, and insists upon 
the other fellow observing it. There 
are those who have trifled with his 
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■system of baseball ethics to their lasting regret. Once the tall 
Indian excused himself from a game long enough to stride over 
to the side lines and soundly thrash a big fellow who was out 
to “rattle the pitcher” by the uncouth and insulting methods his 
backwoods fancy conceived under the protection of a friendly 
umpire. 

“Bats” plays baseball for fun, and other considerations. He 
is one of the best paid independent ball players in western 
Nebraska, and at the same time he conducts a thriving tire shop 
in Minden, the county seat of a rich farming community. Why 
does he not play professional ball ? Because he does not like 
the life a professional must lead. He played with the Portland, 
Ore., club in 1913, and with Spokane of the same league in 1918, 
but has since preferred an independent baseball career. 

According to Battiste, his athletic career opened with the 
Freshman-Duck football game at Gallaudet in 1909. The 
Ducks were at a disadvantage in that game and had to fight 
every inch of the way, and it was this test which brought to 
light the hitherto lethargic prowess of the tall young Indian. 
In baseball the following spring he proved a find on the pitch- 
ing staff, led by the great Dillon, and performed the rare feat 
of pitching a no-hit, no-run game up to the second out in the 
ninth inning, when an error let a man down. This game was 
with the strong Central High School nine. 

After this the tall Indian was a regular fixture on Gal- 
1 vndet’s teams, taking up basketball and later going to Phila- 
delphia with the track team where he ran the quarter in 51. 
On the gridiron his broken field running never failed to thrill 
the spectators. He was invariably reported eligible for a “G” 
and took the letter in all three major sports during his last two 
years at College. At the dose of the 1921 season he was chosen 
<aptain of the baseball team by his mates, and is spoken of as 
one of Gallaudet’s greatest athletes. 

During the summer of 1912, while at work in Cleveland, Bat- 
tiste ran for the Cleveland Athletic Club, and made a splendid 
record, winning 4 gold medals in 4 races there, and being beat- 
en only once. This defeat was administered by a New York 
man who had to do better than 49 seconds to win. 

The Indian's prowess as a pitcher in college naturally brought 
him under the scrutiny of the Washington baseball club man- 
agement, by whom he was given a try-out. His lack of weight 
was held against him by Manager Griffith, as it was by other 
big league managers elsewhere during those first years out of 
college. He then went to the Pacific coast and had minor 
league experience, also playing with Canadian clubs and with 
strong semi-pro teams around Spokane. In this he gaines a 
great deal of valuable baseball experience. In 1918 he harkened 
to the Akron clarion call and joined the Goodyear forces. 
He was immediately drafted into the athletic activities of this 
great organization, and with very brief training he went in- 
to the annual Memorial Day meet in which the rivalries of Ak- 
ron’s industrial organizations were settled. What happened at 
this meeting is best told in the columns of The ff'infffoot Clan, 
the official Goodyear publication. In the issue for June 3, 1919 
we read : 

‘ BATTISTE THE SILENT EXHIBITS MEETS THRILLER” 

“Goodrich won the first annual city-wide industrial track and 
field meet, held at Seiberling Field, Memorial Day. How- 
ever, a Goodyear man carried off the biggest honors when it 
came furnishing the 5000 people that attended with thrills. 
Battiste, the silent Indian runner, who has matched his skill 
with some of the greatest quarter-milers in the world, put on a 
real exhibition of running the quarter. 

“It was in the first 440-yard race that the fans had their first 
thrill. Battiste got a bad start. In fact, he always starts 
poorly, but his finish — with six men ahead of him, he started 
crawling up on them. Man after man he passed, and then 
down the home stretch he put every ounce of effort into his 
speed and won out over Barnett of Goodrich by a good two 
yards. And then later in the mile relay he again thrilled the 
multitude. 


“Goodyear got a bad start in this race, but Kessel running 
third edged up on the Goodrich man who was leading. Bat- 
tiste was the anchor man and it was up to him to catch Herold, 
captain and star quarter, half, and mile runner of the Good- 
rich team. The Indian boy spotted him 15 yards, overhauled 
him inside of 200 more and won out with some 15 yards to- 
spare. It was the greatest exhibition of running ever seen in 
Akron. He did the last quarter in 51 seconds, breaking the 
track record and setting a new city mark. When Battiste wort 
that race it meant that Goodyear has never lost a relay race 
since she had a track team.” 

Praise enough for any trained runner, but when you remem- 
ber that Battiste went into that meet with almost no training, 
after years of the track, with just clean living, hard work and 
plenty of it to condition him, this praise must be extended. 

This wonderful exhibition of running proved the close of the 
Indian’s track career, for shortly afterwards he refused all of- 
fers made him to remain with Goodyear and went to Nebras- 
ka where an opportunity to go into business for himself with a 
good paying position on a semi-pro baseball team on the side 
attracted him. That his choice was a wise one is proved by 
subsequent events at Akron; and by the tall Indian’s present 
position among the successful business men of Minden, Neb- 
taska, where he owns his own tire shop and repair works, has a 
neat home, and recently purchased some business property 
which allows for the expansion of his business to include the 
agency for a high grade car. 

But when summer comes, and the inhabitants of the little 
city adjourn to the baseball diamond and welcome the home- 
team with raucous shouts of joy, they shout a little louder than 
usual when they see the tall Indian step into the box, for they 
know that, win or lose, they will get their money’s worth of 
baseball. 

o o o 

MINNESOTA 

The picture on this page is a “crack” basketball team. Tht 
team is composed of students of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf located at Faribault, Minnesota. The School for the 
Deaf has played basketball for some years, but this year’s- 
team, 1921-22, is the best that the school has ever produced. 
The boys played basketball for pure joy; and sportsmanship 
and fair play is the pass word. On this principle did the 
team win its laurels. 

Early in the season a large number of the older boys began 
practicing basketball. They had no paid coach, and picked up 
the rudiments of the game from reading and watching others 
play. The men were of average size, alert and quick on their 
feet. With practice they were soon able to “find the basket’’ 
every time, and developed into accurate basket-shooters. They 
elected a captain. Practicing with a group of younger boys 
was a daily program, and when they became proficient in one 
plan, they learned another. Mr. Thomas Rodwell, an 
instructor in the school, was chosen manager of the team. 

The first regular game was played with a neighboring 
high school team. Almost the entire student body of the School 
for the Deaf was present to root for their team in this first 
game. The game ended with the deaf boys victors to the tune- 
of fifty-eight to twelve. The entire schedule was gone through 
with four defeats and nine victories. One game was lost to. 
Shattuck Military School, which won the Northwestern Pre- 
paratory Schools Championship. One was lost to St. Olaf Col- 
lege, and two were lost to a home guard company, who went- 
through their heavy schedule without a single defeat. The 
guards were heavier and larger men, and all of them hadi 
several years experience. They also had two coaches. The 
number of points scored by the deaf boys was one hundred tern 
more than that of their opponents. The whole secret of success; 
of the team was persistent practice and training. 

The one great handicap was the lack of a good coach. To- 
wards the end of the season Mr. Alby Peterson volunteered 
his services in this respect, and while not in any sense profes- 
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sional were nevertheless very 
helpful and contributed mate- 
rially to the many victories. 

The following is the schedule 
and scores: 


M. S. D. Opp. 

58 — Kenyon High School. ... 12 

38 — Morristown H. S 21 

.29— Faribault H. S 24 

29 — St. Olaf College 31 

47 — Morristown H. S 21 

22 — Shattuek Military Acad. 28 

18 — Faribault Co. E 29 

24 — Silents (Alumni) 22 

35 — Morristown Merchant . . .37 

39 — Owatonna Co. F 23 

28 — Kenyon H. S 23 

26 — Owatonna Co. F 19 

35 — Faribault Co, F 28 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL BASKET BALL TEAM 
From Left to Right: Standing, Niklaus, Sub; Zupancic, Sub; Alby Peterson, Coach; Mr. Rodwell, 
Mgr.; Johnson, Sub; Exner, right guard. Sitting: Butola, left forward; Clark, centre; Captain Sagel, 
left guard ; Larson, right forward. 


428 Total 318 

The boys are to be compli- 
mented not only for their suc- 
cessful season, but for their clean 
and sportmanlike playing. Few 
personal fouls were called upon 
them during the entire season, 
and in clean playing they ex- 
ceeded their opponents. The 
fact that the deaf boys created 
what might be called a self-made team without the assistance 
of a paid coach adds more credit to their efforts. Thanks are 
due to Mr. Alby Peterson who gave all his spare time to coach 
them in the rudiments of the game and rensderd what 
assistance he could. Manager Thomas Rodwell is also respon- 
sible for their success. 

Clark and Niklaus are planning to go to Gallaudet College. 
They will be heard from again in the sporting activities there. 
And the merr.'bers of the team can, in the future, look bac< 
on the time when they were playing the best basketball in the 
history of the Minnesota school. 

We cannot close this sketch without mentioning the girls. 
They were pioneers in feminine basketball in this school and 
played seven games with outside teams. Of these the deaf 


girls won three and lost four. Mr. H, Von Hippel rendered his 
services to them as a coach. Edwin Peterson. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
The American School for the Deaf closed one of the best 
basketball seasons in its history with a defeat at the hands of 
the Fanwood team, 42 to 26. Twenty-six games were played 
and nineteen of these resulted in victories. The team was 
made up of veterans with several years behind them and it 
showed itself well grounded in all phases of the game though 
no regular gymnasium was available for practice. The team 
amassed a total of 884 points to 602 of their opponents. 

Four of the A. S. D.’s best players will be missing next 
season as the result of graduations in June. The four are 
Captain Szopa, Harris, Aalto, and Spring. Their leaving will 

mean that next year’s aggrega- 
tion will have to be built around 
Kelly, Jacunska, and Nafakin. 
The Junior are however ex- 
pected to produce several prom- 
ising lads. 

Szopa and Aalto plan to enter 
Gallaudet College, if they suc- 
cessfully pass the entrance ex- 
aminations. Harris and Spring 
expect to play basket ball with 
the strong Pittsfield Silents next 
year. 

Much of the success of the 
team is due to the encourage- 
ment of Supt. Wheeler, he being 
present at almost every game 
at home and on the road. 
Also much is due to the clever 
coaching of Walter Rockwell, 
who used to be one of the best 
forwards that ever represented 
Gallaudet. Rockwell will not 
be with the team again next 
year as he will then have to 
be giving most of his time to 
the coachings of his better-half 


HARTFORD SCHOOL BASKET BALL TEAM 




— the great event comes oft some time in June. Bouchard an- 
other of Gailaudet’s great players will take his place and we 
are certain the team will be as successful as that of this year’s. 

Following is the record of victories and defeats: 

A.S.D. 34 So. Manchester T. S. 9 

“ 31 Atlas of Manchester 22 

“ 18 Gilbert H. S. of Winsted 30 

“ 31 Bristol Boys’ Club 34 

“ 14 Litchfield H. S. Royals 22 

“ 35 Wise Smith & Co. 22 

“ 43 N. B. Trade School 18 

“ 13 Hartford H. S. Seconds 27 

“ 39 Pirates 26 

“ 60 All Stars 25 

“ 30 Gilbert H. S. 21 

“ 40 So. Manchester Trade 21 

“ 40 N. B. Boys’ Club 30 

* “ 10 N. B. Trade 14 - 

* “ 26 Suffield School Seconds 10 

“ 26 Immanuel Cong. Church 13 

“ 39 Litchfield H. S. Royals 26 

“ 45 Terryville 19 

“ 47 Conn. Business College 11 

* “ 30 Bristol Boys'Club 28 

“ 45 H’f’d-Conn. Trust Co. 16 

* “ 37 N. B. Boys’ Club 47 

* “ 30 Lyman H. S. 29 

“ 49 A.S.D. Alumni 23 

“ 26 N.Y. Inst, for the Deaf 42 

* Abroad. 


Fanwood is to play New Jersey in tennis at Trenton on June 
3rd. We believe this is the first of its kind among the schools 
4or the deaf. 


recent ball game the New Jersey boys gave the big, . . 

;ops of the Trenton Police Department a sound trim- j 

and the boys are still free — but they are putting them- | 
on enforced behavior outside the school grounds these 

They believe in “Safety first.” WALTER C. ROCKWELL 

o o o ‘ ■ The engagement of Mr. Walter C. Rockwell one of the best 

PENNSLVANIA RELAYS all-around athletes that ever represented Gallaudet, to Miss 

s^ ate "now ’under way for the formation in the Penna. Miram Flenner of Glenn Mills, Penna., has Just been an- 
of a class composed entirely of teams from the schools nounced. 

■ deaf. If a sufficient number of schools can be induced The “grand event” will take place some time in June, after 
e teams represent them, it will be a novelty from the which they will go on an extended honeymoon, returning to 
oint of the spectators and at the same time give track Hartford, Conn., about September 1st., where they will erect 
■s a ereat boost in the schools, their “little love-nest.” 


Airy came in third and New 
Jersey fifth in their class. 
Their respective times were 3 :44 
2-5 and 3:50. Fanwood covered 
the mile in the slow time of 
3 :58 due to the breakdown of 
her first man. 

. Gallaudet finished second to 
George Washington University. 
Her time was 3:38 1-5. Her 
first man gave the second one 
a five yard lead. He kept it 
up until he passing of the baton 
to the third. Apparently he 
mistook some one else for his 
man and considerable time was 
lost in rectifying the mistake. 
This gave George Washington 
University an eight-yard lead 
which was maintained to the 
finish. Aside from the above 
blunder the showing of Gal- 
laudet was very good. 


The Kansas. Xowa and Nebraska Basket-ball teams taken at the Iowa School. The Nebraskans^ 
defeated the Kansas team and the Jowans were defeated by the latter. 
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MARGIE, THE MATCHMAKER 


By GUIE LEO DELIGLIO 



And Miss Gra- 
who possessed 


FLUTTER of excitement pervaded the bil- 
ling and filing room of Bidwell’s Department 
Store when we learned that a deaf-mute man 
had just been employed in the bookkeeping 
room. One of the girls brought us the news, 
and in spite of being kept busy through the morning 
hours, we were able to find out that he was young, good- 
looking, and a stranger in town. What more was needed 
to send us with trivial excuses to the wash room where we 
fluffed out our hair more carefully, and applied another 
dab of powder to our nose to ward off the least particle 
of shine should we see our newest prey before we had a 
chance to arrange ourselves again for a closer inspection. 

At lunch hour w'e deaf-mute girls gathered around 
Eleanor Blake, the girl who had brought us the first news 
of the employee, and 
demanded further in- 
formation about him. 

Was he really young 
and handsome? What 
was his name? Did he 
expect to live here? 

Was he married, sin- 
gle, divorced, or a vvid- 
ower? 
ham, 

the best ma n n e r s 
among us, was intent 
■upon knowing if he 
looked intellectual and 
well-bred. 

Eleanor could not, of 
course, tell us all we 
asked regarding him, 
but after we had by 
hook or crook coaxed 
all we could from her 
and the other deaf- 
mute boys at Bidwell’s, 
we were pretty thor- 
oughly informed about 
the stranger in our 
midist. I went as far 
as to make a note of 
the things we learned. 

It ran like this: Name, 

Curtis Greenwood; age 
twenty-seven years, six 
months, five days; be- 
came deaf through 

-sickness at the age of two; educated at the Hillsdale 
..School for the Deaf; good looking; does not seem to care 
much for girls, — 'but am sure he wilt like me in my new 
red silk; income sufficient to support a wife, and extra 
money for a house and auto. 

You can now see he was certainly eligible to be admit- 
ted into our select group, and every deaf-mute girl in the 
£tore looked upon him as “the catch of the season.” 

No. The above paragraph is not exactly true. Wil- 
jmette Delmont should not have been included with us 
girls who hoped to be noticed by him. Really, though, 
she isn't to be counted as a deaf-mute girl, for she is an 
.expert lip-reader, and can talk to everyone with the same 
.ease of a hearing person. Out of office hours we seldom 
see her among the deaf. It is no wonder I sometimes 
(.neglect to mention her when talking of the deaf. 


Silent Realm 

Guie Leo Deliglio 

There is a silent realm upon the earth. 

In it no sound of voices penetrate; 

And yet the subjects, quiet, smiling, bow 
Before the ruthless king who sits in state. 

In spite of weary burdens carried long, 

Of handicaps so often hard to bear. 

We see no angry look of discontent 
Upon the faces of the subjects there. 

United in the bondage of their king. 

Undaunted by the cruelty of fate. 

Thrown out upon the mercies of the world; 

They laugh at burdens others seem to hate. 

What care they for obstacles in their way 

When they are strong and keen to win their fight? 

And so far ahead they see their victory. 

For they have battled onward to the light. 

And so, with shoulders squared and lifted head, 
At handicaps and petty strife they smile; 

For they — God’s blessing on them evermore, 

Have learned the joy of doing things worth while. 


Wilmette was apparently as disinterested in the new- 
comer as any of the other hearing employees in the store. 
She most certainly didn’t look upon Curtis as a suitor. 
A deaf husband, and especially one unable to lip read and 
speak English as accurately as she could, was entirely out 
of her life plans. As I had once gone to school with her 
for a few years, and later taught her the sign manual so 
she could use the language I preferred, I naturally knew 
more about her hopes and ambitions than the other girls 
in the store. 

It can easily be seen that none of us gave the least 
thought of her as a rival for Curtis’ affections. 

For a few days after Curtis started to work with us, 
we were careful to appear in our most becoming clothes 
and manners. Our brothers and beaus looked on and 

laughed at our un- 
successful attempts *o- 
attract h i s attention. 
He was always polite 
when he had to be, but 
he nevter asked to see 
any of the girls home. 
It was scarcely a week 
before we found out 
the cause. 

The foohsn man had 
completely succumbed 
to the charms ei the 


disinterested Wilmette! 

Now what do you 
think of that? We had 
been wasting our clo- 
thes, manners, charms, 
time, and all allure- 
ments onamanwho 
had lost his head over 
a girl with not the 
slightest use for him. 
Men are cruel! 

Perhaps I was not as 
disappointed as the rest 
of the girts. Anyway 
I found courage to be 
nice to Wilmette after 
I learned how much 
Curtis cared for her. 

I think I am natu- 
rally a matchmaker, for 

■■■■ I like nothing better 

than to bring a nice 
girl and boy together and see them safely in the happy 
bonds of matrimony. 

It was not long before I found I had assumed a dif- 
ficult role. It was easy to get Curtis to agree with any 
plan I might have to get him a moment’s time with 
Wilmette, but to get Wilmette within a yard of Curtis 
was a regular tug-of-war. She just couldn’t see how he, 
a deaf man with so little ability to read lips and speak 
correctly, would interest her enough to attend one of 
my little dinners when he was invited. The use of signs 
to her was abominable. Indeed, I think she was getting 
tired of associating with me. I noticed she kept out of 
my way as much as possible. 

It was not long before Curtis and I were on friendly 
terms. The girls at the store said they envied me. If 
they had known he was merely friendly with me to 
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further his own selfish ends, they would probably have 
pitied me. As it was, I let them draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

The passing of another month saw no change in my 
matchmaking. I was beginning to grow discouraged. 

“Curtis,” I signed to him when he called to see me one 
evening. “You know very well I am trying to do all I 
can to get Wilmette interested in you. I have almost 
given up hopes that she will ever learn to care for you.” 

I saw the muscles of his face tighten. I was dread- 
fully sorry for the poor boy, he looked so hard hit. Why 
couldn’t he grow to care for one of the other deaf girls, 
someone who would understand him better than I knew 
Wilmette ever would. I had already told him that there 
were at least ten girls in town who would have jumped 
at the chance to meet him at one of my dinners. But he 
only shook his head, and smiled a little more grimly than 
[ like to see him smile. 

“Don’t you think I would make her a much better hus- 
band than a hearing man would?” he asked me. “I could 
give her everything within reason, and I am sure she 
would soon grow to care for me.” 

“I know you would be ever much better than any other 
man for her. I tried to convince her that she would be 
making a mistake if she married a hearing man. But she 
can’t see it that way. What more can I do?” I signed 
to him a little more crossly than I usually do. I was get- 
ing tired of progressing so slowly. Indeed, I began to 
believe I had made a complete failure for once. “Why 
can’t you learn to read lips and talk as well as Wilmette 
does?” I went on sarcastically. “She might think you 
suitable then.” 

Curtis did not seem angry at this insult. He smiled. 
“Why don’t you?” he asked back. Well, there it was, why 
didn’t I? 

I felt as though there was nothing left for me to do 
but to let Curtis try winning Wilmette in his own way. 

I suggested as many ideas as I could think of to him. 
Couldn’t he kidnap her and take her to some desert island 
where he could force her to marry him? Couldn’t he go 
to her and insist upon some agreement? Or couldn’t 
he possibly forget her and take some other girl for a wife? 
Goodness knows, he had enough girls in town crazy to 
marry him. 

No. Curtis was too stubborn to see it that way. He 
had said he liked me because I wasn’t crazy to run after 
him. Yet, try as I might, I couldn’t get him to say a 
word in favor of one or two of my best girl chums, and 
I never mentioned a word about these two particular girls 
adoring him. Though, of course, they did. 

One evening I called upon Wilmette. I had small hope 
of her relenting enough to pass an evening in poor Curtis’ 
company, and I was right. She just wouldn’t give him 
a chance. More than that, she frankly told me that he 
bored her to death. Imagine 1 

I was downright indignant at her after she made this 
statement. Curtis a bore? Never! He was the best in- 
formed man I ever met, and he knew all that was going 
on, and could speak — or rather sign — about all the new 
inventions, world movements, and that like, as well as any 
of my hearing brothers and friends. Much better than 
some, I can assure you! 

Looking back, I now remember I said a great many 
things I shouldn’t have said to her; but she made me so 
angry that I wasn’t responsible for my manners at that 
time. 

"Wilmette,” I told her aggressively. “Here is a splen- 
did young man who cares greatly for you. If you refuse 
to meet him half-way, you will wreck his whole future. 
Don’t you think you can be a little more friendly to him?” 
She actually yawned! 


“It is impossible,” coldly. “I haven’t the least interest 
in his future. If he has fallen in love with me, I assure 
you it is his own fault. I have certainly given him no 
cause.” 

“No, you haven’t,” I snapped back to her. 

She did not answer, only shrugged her shoulders in her 
Frenchified way. To a matchmaker, her conduct was, 
to say the least, most irritating. 

“If you want to marry a hearing man, why don’t you?” 
sneetingly. “I haven’t ever seen you going out with any 
of them.” 

No well-bred girl would have said this, and neither 
would they have enjoyed seeing her flinch under the 
words. But I had no manners that night, and enjoyed 
every hurt I inflicted. 

“I have never met any man I particularly cared for,” 
was her answer. 

“And when you do, I hope he jilts you,” I responded. 

She didn’t reply, but looked as if she would have liked 
to hit me, only thought it below her standard to do so. 

“I suppose there isn’t the least hope of you letting Mr. 
Greenwood call?” finally. 

“None at all.” I am sure her tone was frigid. Her 
face looked so. 

I returned home hardly able to control my angei. 
What a muddle she was making of her life and Curtis’, 

If she was merely wrecking her own life I wouldn’t have 
cared, but with Curtis to consider — 

It was the next morning that the great idea came to me. 
My wealthy cousin, Jimmie Erdman, came to town to see 
the family. Jimmie had always been my favorite cousin, 
partly because he really loved me and was able to under- 
stand me; and partly because he was earnestly interested 
in the deaf-mutes, and looked upon them as intellectual 
human beings. Most of the hearing people I know simply 
tolerate us when they have to. 

Jimmie hadn’t been with me an hour before I told him 
of my latest matchmaking adventure. I could see at once 
that he was really interested in it and sympathized deep- 
ly with Curtis. We put our heads together and soon 
hit upon a plan so wonderful that I forgot my maidenly 
modesty enough to fling my arms around Jimmie’s neck 
and gave him a hearty kiss on the tip of his nose! 

That afternoon when the girls were leaving the store, 
Jimmie drove up in his big green roadster. I was careful 
to keep close to Wilmette, and it was only natural that I 
introduce her to my cousin. She seemed to like him, for 
she smiled her best and held out her hand to him. I 
noticed he gave it a firm pressure. 

I wish now I had taken more lessons in lip-reading. 

I was not able to understand all that passed between them, 
but later Jimmie told me he had asked her to accompany 
us to a theatre the next night. Of course she consented. 
Who could ever refuse Jimmie anything? 

The next night was the wonderfullest (and the dullest) 
night I ever experienced. Jimmie purchased seats at the 
best theatre in town. It was one of those shows where 
the characters are so often, interrupting each other, and 
the most experienced lip-reader is unable to follow the 
conversation intelligibly. Jimmie and I winked wickedly* 
at each other when we saw Wilmette growing tired of the 
play before the second act ended. 

When we returned home Jimmie was triumphant. 

“You owe me a lot, Margie,” he said. “I bet when I 
finish with your friend, she will think a little more about 
the deaf boys. She certainly got bored good and stiff be- 
fore the end of show. Fact is, I got tired of it myself. 
So long as there is a movie open in town, I wouldn’t 
mind being deaf.” 

‘ I hope she takes more interest in Curtis now!” 

“Hope so, still, don't you think Curtis is a li' tic lit- 
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ferent from her? It’s too bad she can’t find a boy with 
her ability to talk with the hearing and understand them. 

I don’t think she would ever get on well with Curtis.” 

“That’s treason!” I swiftly signed to him. I was glad 
to have him help nVe convince Wilmette that she should 
marry Curtis, but I didn’t want him to start saying she 
should do something else. He might as well have said she 
would be a suitable wife for him, for he well knew she 
wouldn’t. 

The following week I watched with delight ho.v well 
my scheme was working. I could see she was getting 
crazy about him, and he would soon tell her what a 
wonderful wife she would make for Curtis. When he 
showed her that hearing men thought her as unsuitable 
for them as she thought Curtis was for her, she would— 
or she should — turn to Curtis to comfort her wounded 
pride. 

The evening of the denouement, Jimmie called me to 
him before he left for Wilmette’s. 

“I phoned to have Curtis come over in an hour. Here 
is a note I want you to read over with him if I am not 
back by that time. Promise not to read it until Curtis 
gets here.” 

Of course, I promised. Who wouldn’t promise any- 
thing on the evening of evenings? 

Curtis came over before the hour was up. Strangely 
he was silent when I tried to talk to him about Wilmette. 

I hoped he wasn’t beginning to get discouraged, for 
now that the plan was working out so smoothly, and the 
■climax was in sight, I most certainly didn’t want him to 
give her up. 

We waited for almost two hours for Jimmie to appear 
with good news for us. When he didn’t show up then, 
Curtis suggested that I read his note, which I had nearly 
forgotten. Perhaps that would explain his long delayed 
absence. Hastily I slit the edge and opened the paper. 
This is what I read: 

Dear Margie:— I haven’t the nerve to face you with 
the true facts, so 1 am leaving this note with you. 

I wanted to carry out the little plan we started, but 
how on earth was I to know I would fall in love with 
Wilmette and dislike the thought of another man 
marrying her? Besides, I a convinced Curtis is not 
the right man for her. I am. If you weren’t so fond 
of making other people’s matches, you might see that 
you are a suitable subject for some other matchmaker. 
Ring me up at Wilmette’s house when you cool down. 
Do you think I’ll make her such a bad hubby after 
all? I showed Curtis this note before I sent it, so 
he understands. Cheer up, little girl. Jimmie 

What a shock it was! All my baser emotions passed 
through me in the few seconds I stood holding Jimmie’s 
letter. To think that lovable Jimmie had turned against 
me! And Curtis broken-hearted over his failure to win 
the girl he loved! What a disasterous affair it had all 
become! 

I never could tell just what happened after these 
thoughts raced through my reeling mind. The next 
thing I recall was Curtis standing by me with my head 
■on his shoulder and his arms around my waist. I looked 
up to see how he was bearing the blow. HE WAS 
.SMILING! 

“Don’t you understand?” I was so angry and hurt that 
I am sure now my signs were scarcely intelligible. Yet 
Curtis seemed to interpret them rightly, for he nodded his 
head, and continued to smile at me like a shop window 
dummy. 

“Wilmette and Jimmie are going to be married,” I con- 
tinued. “What will you do? How can you stand it?” 

‘The best man seems to have won her.” His signs and 
face showed not the least bit of agitation or despair. 
“But you? I thought you loved her.” 


“I thought so, too. But I was mistaken. We were not 
meant for each other. She will be much happier with 
your cousin.” 

“You said once no hearing man could make her as 
happy as you could!” My mind was still somewhat 
confused. 

“Your cousin is an exception. He is more her kind than 
the average hearing man, for he understands the deaf. I 
was not in her class.” 

“You are much too good for her," hotly. “I’ll never 
forgive her and Jimmie any more!” 

“Please don’t be mad at them. They are just suited for 
each other.” 

“You needn’t think I am going to try and find you an- 
other girl now. I’m through with matchmaking.” 

“No need to find me one. I have found her myself 
without your help.” 

I drew myself up haughtily. So this was all the thanks 
I got for trying to make two persons happy. I longed 
to ask w-ho he had choosen for his girl now, but pride for- 
bade me to ask, or to show' the slightest interest in his 
future affairs. 

“Don’t you w r ant to know- w-ho my sweetheart is?” 

“No. I am not curious.” 

“I will have to tell you if you won’t ask me. You are 
my sweetheart.” 

“Wha-at?” I stammered. 

“You are my sweetheart. Y-o-u. Y-o-u,” he spelled 
out slowly in both single and double-handed alphabets. 
The wretch seemed to enjoy my astonishment. 

“Me? Me?” I spoke this aloud, even forgetting my 
carefuly acquired grammar. “You are joking,” I signed 
to him. 

“No. I mean it. I thought once it was Wilmette who 
I cared for the most, but w-hen I tried to analyze why I 
w-anted you for my friend, and enjoyed calling on you so 
often, I found out it w-as you whom I really loved. I 
w-anted to tell you before this, but Jimmie and I had a talk, 
and I promised to wait until he had made good with 
Wilmette. If 1 had told you sooner, you might have 
thought I was jilting Wilmette. Can’t you see it is you 
I love?” 

Yes, I could see it now. I knew also I loved him and 
always had. I think it was because of my love for him 
that I was so anxious to see him happy. And to think 
it has all ended this way! 

It was more than an hour later before I recaded Jim- 
mie’s request to phone him when I “cooled down.” 

“Come,” I said to the dearest boy in the world. “Let’s 
go over to Wilmette’s and offer them our congratulations.” 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning to 
publish in the near future. We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 


list printed in this magazine so that we 

ADAMS, ROBERT BARCLAY. Born in 1866 in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. Is a general engraver, enameller and etcher, 
(he is his own boss). Lives at 4513, 15th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Is an excellent speaker, lipreader, poor signmaker. 
Attended Clarke School 1879-1887. Member City Club, Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, Merchants and Manufacturing 
Association. Lost hearing partially at 8 mos. from inflamma- 
tory croup and wholly at 5 yrs. from boxing on the ear. No 
deaf relatives. Married in 1896 to Linda Carroll (hearing). 
Has two children. Has held positions in Toronto and New 
York City. 

ALLBEE, ALICE M. FIELD. Born in Westminster, Ver- 
mont: Lives in Saxtons River. Is an excellent speaker and 
lipreader. Attended public schools before loss of hearing and for 
six years following, then attended Clake School (1871-1875). 
Lipreading was acquired at home without instruction. Mem- 
ber of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Lost hearing 
at ten years from scarlet fever. Has no deaf relatives. Mar- 
ried May 1, 1920 to John H. Allbee (hearing). Taught in 
Clarke School for forty years ( 1877-1918). 

BUCKINGHAM, B.S., M.S., GEORGE HOLBROOKE. Born 
Feb. 12, 1880 in New London, Conn. Is an architectural draugh- 
tsman for the U. S. Government in Washington, D. C. Home 
address: 3500 Lowell St., Washington, D. C. Fair speaker and 
lipreader. Attended Clarke School 1892-1898; Chelsea, Mass., 
High School 1898-1901 and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 1902-1907. Member of Dumbarton Club in Washington. 
Lost hearing at seven from labirinthitis. Has no deaf relatives. 
Married in 1910 to Helen J. Ripley (hearing). Has one child. 

FECHHEIMER, ABRAHAM LINCOLN,. Born Sept. 13, 
1876 in Cincinnati, Ohio. Is an architect, has his own practice. 
Lives at 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati. Is an excellent speaker 
and lipreader. Attended Clarke School, Franklin School (hear- 
ing) in Cincinnati, Columbia University (N.Y.) and Ecole des 
Beaux Arts (Paris, France). Member American Institute of 
Architects, Society of Beaux Arts Architects. Was born deaf. 
Received degree of B. S. from Columbia University, degree of 
“Architecte diplome par le Government francais” from Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. Has erected a number of large public build- 
ings and is enjoying a successful established practice. 

FINEGAN, JOSEPH WHISTON. Born June 25, 1889, at 
New Symira, Fla. Printer, with Brannon Priming Co., Tal- 
ladega, Ala. Fair speaker and lipreader; excellent signmaker. 
Attended Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, 1898-1910. 
Lost hearing at nineteen months from grippe (total). No deaf 
relatives. Has been with the Brannon Printing Co. since 
leaving school. 

GATES, HUGH HOLMES. Born March 31, 1874, at 
Decatur, 111. Printer with the Decatur Review Pub. Co. Lives 
at 242 South Water St. Cannot speak or lipread ; excellent 
signmaker. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf, at Jackson- 


can make the corrections for the book- 

ville. Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Ill- 
inois Alumni Association of the Deaf ; Decatur Moose Lodge No. 
684. Born deaf (total). Married June 20, 1906, to Mattie 
E. Irving (deaf). Has two children (one deaf). Has been 
ad man for about 24 years and Ludlow operator four years. 

GLYNN, MARTIN L. Born Oct. 18, 1870, in New York 
City. Compositor, with John Wanamaker, New York City. 
Lives at 22 Passaic Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Cannot speak; 
poor lip-reader; excellent signmaker. Attended New York 
Institution for the Deaf, 1879-1893. Member National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. Does not know when or how became 
deaf. No deaf relatives. Married Nov. 26, 1903, to Hattie 
J. Dixon (deaf). Has one hearing daughter. Wife is a 
semi-mute; she attended the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
during the principalship of Weston Jenkins- 

GROSSMAN, ELSIE LENA. Born Nov. 26, 1896, in New 
\ork City. Clerk, with Cydric Woodward, 15 Broad St., New 
York City. Home addess: 638 West 160 St., New York City. 
Excellent speaker; fair lipread; excellent signmaker. At- 
tended Public School 169 — 1901-1905; New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 1905-1916. Member 
Women’s Parish Aid Society of St. Ann's V. B. G. A. A. of St. 
Ann’s; National Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at 
seven and a half from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf 
relatives. President V. B. G. A. A., 1918-1919; Secretary Social 
Committee of the N. A. D., 1920 — 

GEORGE, B.A., M.A., DUDLEY WEBSTER. Bom Jan. 10, 
1855, at Fulton, Mo., Teacher. Lives at 127 City Place Jack- 
sonville, 111. Can speak and lipread a little; excellent sign- 
maker. Attended hearing schools, 1862-1867, as a hard-of- 
hearing pupil; Gallaudet College, 1871-1876. Member National 
Association of the Deaf; Illinois State Association; Gallaudet 
Club. Lost hearing gradually between 7-13 from colds (total). 
Has two deaf relatives. Married Aug. 20, 1878, to Carrie 
Hathaway (deaf). Has had five hearing children (3 dead). 
Has held following positions: Teacher Chicago Schools for the 
Deaf, 1879-1882; teacher Illinois School for the Deaf since 
1882; Temporary Sec’y. National Association of the Deaf at its. 
organization in Cincinnati in 1880, then Vice-President. Elect- 
ed Treasurer N. A. D. in New York, in 1883; elected President 
N. A. D. in Washington, 1889. Was editor of the Chicago- 
Letter in 1880. As a pastime he mastered the reading of Greek,, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, and Spanish without a teacher. 
Translated quite a number of papers read by foreign delegates 
at the N. A. D. conventions. Was always active in literary 
societies, associations and clubs of the deaf. Has been coach of 
the Young America Literary Society of the Illinois School more 
than 25 years. Has taken an active interest in the affairs of the 
Illinois Alumni Association and also the Kentucky Alumni As- 
sociation. Never attended a primary school for the deaf. Both 
parents were deaf and were educated in Kentucky. His father,, 
James G. George, was one of the pioneer teachers of the Mis- 
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souri School for the Deaf. He was born in a house occupied 
by his parents on the grounds of the Institution. 

GOLDBERG, SADIE REIBSTEIN. Born Aug. 5, 1892, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Housewife. Address: 66 Fort Washington 
Ave., New York City. Excellent speaker; poor lipreader; fair 
signmaker. Attended New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, 1904-1910. Member Hebrew Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and National Association of the Deaf. Lost 
hearing at ten from brain fever (total). No deaf relatives. 
Married June 17, 1912, to Samuel Goldberg (deaf). Has two 
children (hearing). 

GUEFFROY, FRANCIS C. Born May 15, 1875 in Lomira, 
Wisconsin. Linotype operator for T. W. Purcell, Hampton, 
Iowa. Lives in Hampton. Can speak, lipread and sign. Edu- 
cated in South Dakota School for the Deaf (1884-1894), Iowa 
School (1917-1918) graduated from the latter. Member Modern 
Woodmen of America Red Men’s, Hampton Chamber of Com- 
merce. Became deaf at five from scarlet fever (total). No 
deaf relatives. Married May 15, 1920 to Nadine Bowman 
(deaf). Was foreman on Stockton (Kans.) Review (1909- 
1914). Editor and publisher of Western Star at Midland, So. 
Dak., seven years (1900-1907). 

HOLMES, HARRY THOMAS. Born Aug. 26th, 1884, in 
New York City. Chandelier Assembler, with Cassidy Com- 
pany, Inc., 15-17 Wilbur Ave., L. I. City. Home address: 498 
W. 124th St. Fair speaker; poor lipreader; excellent signmaker. 
Attended New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, 1890. Member Men’s Club of St. Ann’* Church. 
Lost hearing at four from infantile paralysis (total). No deaf 
relatives. Married Dec. 31, 1905, to Nora Flynn (deaf). Has 
three hearing children. 

( ERRORS CORRECTED) 

CLOUD, REV., B.A., M.A., D.D. JAMES HENRY. Born 
April 26, 1862, near Chambersburg, Orange county, Ind. 
Teacher, principal, clergyman, correspondent. Employed by the 
Board of Education of St. Louis Public Schools, 3437 Henrietta 
St., St. Louis Mo., 1890-1922; Pastor St, Thomas’ Mission for 
the Deaf, Christ Church Cathedral St. Louis, Mo. Home 
address: 2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Excellent speaker, 
fair lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended Public Schools 
of St. Clair County, 111., 1869-1876; Illinois School for the Deaf, 
1876-1880; Gallaudet College five years, between 1880-1886; 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Summer School, 1887; Harvard University 
Summer School, 1888; Private Theological Course, 1888-1902. 
Life member National Association of the Deaf; National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Kappa Gamma; Gallaudet 
College Alumni; Illinois School Alumni; Missouri State As- 
sociation : Convention American Instructors of the Deaf ; St. 
Louis Teachers’ Annuity; Clergyman’s Retiring Fund Society; 
Conference of Church W’orkers. Lost hearing at seven sup- 
posed to be caused from quinine (partial). No deaf relatives. 
Married Oct. 4, 1892, to Lulu Olga Herdman (deaf). Has four 
hearing children all living; two serving, overseas in the world 
war, both winning promotions; three grandchildren (hearing) ; 
all living. Wife graduated from the Illinois School for the 
Deaf; student of Gallaudet College up to end of Junior year; 
President O. W. L. S. ; President Woman’s Guild; prominent 
church worker. Held the following positions: Monitor, Ken- 
dall School, 1885-1886; Supervisor, Illinois School, 1886-1887; 
Instructor Physical Training, Illinois School, 1887-1889; Assis- 
tant Minister All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
1900; Teacher and principal Gallaudet (Public) Day School 
for the Deaf, 1890-1922; Minister and Missionary St. Thomas 
Mission for the Deaf since 1890; President Illinois Alumni 
Association, 1887-1894, and 1908-1911; ordained deacon Trinity 


Church, Jacksonville, 111., April 10, 1889; chaplain Unveiling of 
Gallaudet Statue group, Washington, June, 1889; delegate from 
Illinois School to First World’s Congress of the Deaf, Paris, 
1889; toured Europe, 1889; elected Secretary Pennsylvania As- 
sociation, 1890; member Executive Board National Association 
of the Deaf, 1889-1907 and the 1917-1923 ; Chairman Executive 
Board National Association of the Deaf; 1896-1899 and 1917- 
1923 ; Chairman Local Committee St. Louis Convention N. A. D. 
and World’s Congress, 1900-1904; member Committee represent- 
ing Convention American Instructors of the Deaf Department 
of Education, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904; 
Chairman Helen Keller Evening, Missouri State Building, 1904; 
Secretary N. A. D., 1904-1907; Secretary Gallaudet College 
Alumni, 1899-1904, and compiler of volume containing minutes 
of first four meetings; Ordained Priest at Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, Jan. 1, 1893 ; founder Young America 
Literary Society, Illinois School; Founder Homes for the Aged 
Deaf in Illinois and Missouri ; President of Conference of Church 
Workers (Episcopal) 1905-1908; Missionary Diocese of Los 
Angeles Summers of 1912, 1914, 1915; special preacher in re- 
stored historic church on Jamestown Island, July 7, 1907 ; special 
preacher at the Staunton (1914) and Hartford (1917) Conven- 
tion of Instructors, the Hartford Convention celebrating the 
first Centennial of Instructors of the Deaf in America; started 
the De 1’Epee Memorial Statue project at Cleveland Conven- 
tion N. A. D., 1913 and first Chairman of the De l’Epee Statue 
Fund Committee, 1913-1917 ; Department Editor (defunct) Silent 
Educator; member of editorial staff of (defunct) National 
Exponent; Silent Success; Silent Churchman; staff correspondent 
Silent Worker, 1903 to date; elected delegate from St. Louis 
Division National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to triennial 
convention in 1912-1915-1918; several times Secretary and Presi- 
dent St. Louis Division N. F. S. D. ; founder Missouri State 
Association, 1902 ; Secretary Missouri State Association, 1906- 
1909; President Missouri Association, 1915 (two terms) to 1923 ; 
chaplain dedication new school building Missouri school for the 
Deaf 1891 and new plant Indiana School for the Deaf, 1913 ; 
special preacher and lecturer at State School for the Deaf at 
Jacksonville, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Wilkinsburg, Danville, 
Talladega, Austin, Sulphur, Little Rock, Olathe, Fulton, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Delavan, Faribault; chaplain State, alumni and 
national convention held in District of Columbia, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Michigan, Missouri, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, California, Indiana, 
New York, Virginia; lectures and weekly sermons, St. Louis, 
since 1900; St. Louis correspondent to Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

CLOUD, LULU OLGA. Born Oct. 26, 1868, at Assumption, 
111. Homemaker, at 2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Fair 
speaker; poor lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended Illinois 
School for the Deaf, 1877-1888 ; Gallaudet College, 1888-1892. 
Member Woman’s Guild of St. Thomas’s Mission for the Deaf; 
St. Peter's Woman's Auxiliary; Life member National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf; Honorary member Gallaudet Alumni Associa- 
tion; National O. W. L. S. of Gallaudet College; Red Cross, 
Patrons’ Association Gallaudet School. Lost hearing at four 
from spotted fever (total). No deaf relatives. Married Oct. 
4, 1892, to James H. Cloud (semi-deaf). Has four hearing 
children, all living; three hearing grandchildren, all living. 
One of the founders of the Mutual Improvement Society, Illinois 
School. Graduated from Illinois School for the Deaf — Salu- 
tatorian of the Class of 1888. A student of Gallaudet College, 
four years. Charter member of the O. W. L. S. of Gallaudet 
College, 1891-92. Appointed President of the Woman’s Aid 
Society, now known as Woman’s Guild of St. Thomas’ Mission 
for the Deaf — elected its President eleven years consecutively. 
Missouri State Collector for the National Sophia Fowler Gal- 
laudet Memorial. Elected President of the National O. W. L. S. 
of Gallaudet College, 1920. 
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The Deaf of Other Days 

Pageant Fantasy By Sehvyn Oxley in 10 Episodes. Adapted for Acting by the Deaf 
in the Silent Language. Approximate Time in Performance, Three hours. Approx- 
imately 80 Photographs can be taken from the Episodes in Toto. 


Episode IX. 

• JOHN TOWNSEND AND THE DEAF 

*1. John Townsend at work with his deacon. Visited by Mrs. 
Creasy. 

*2. They go out and find 20 or 30 deaf. 

*3. The meeting at Cox Mason's house. 

4. I'he appeal is drafted. 

*5. 7 he house in Grange Road, Bermondsey, is taken. 

*6. Watson is engaged. 

*7. The school is opened. 

*8. The committee meeting. 

*9. Pupils demonstrate. 

*10 Wa'son and Powell bring in the orders for printing. 

*'11 The election of pupils take place. 

Allow 20-25 minutes. 

‘Photograph — about 10 

JOHN TOWNSEND AND THE DEAF. 

Persons Represented: 

Rev. John Townsend Minister of Jamaica Rom . • Chapel 
Rev. Cox Mason Vicar of Bermondsey 

Mrs. Creasy 

Her Son Deaf 

Smith An elder 

Joseph Watson Teacher of the Deaf 

Mr. Thornton 

Committeemen, etc. 

Mr. Powell 

Scene I . — Vestry of Jamaica Ronv Chapel, Bermondsey. 
TOWNSEND discovered ivriiing. Knock heard, and 
SMITH, an elder, enters. 

Town. And how do church affairs progress? 

Smith. Very well. Life seems to be returning to religious 
things at last. 

Town. Yes, but there is much to do even yet; though I hope 
our Bible Association will now flourish. 

Smith. You don’t forget the joint meeting this day week? 
Town. I have it well in mind, as I have to meet our School 
Committee first and then come on to it. 

Smith. You always seem to have enough on hand. If all the 
ministry worked as you do, there’d be little need to work 
things up. 

Town. There’s much to do if only people would try to do 
their share. Look at the poor in this district south of the 
Thames. 

Smith. Yes, it’s a big work and needs the doing. ( A knock 
at the door.) 

Town. Enter, friend. (MRS. CREASY enters ninth her DEAF 
SON, a lad about ten years old.) Good day, friend; and 
so you want to see me ? 

Mrs. C. I ventured to come here today, as I remarked that 
you always saw members of your Church at this time. 
Town. Yes, I am always glad to be of use. What can I do to 
serve you ? 

Mrs. C. You see this lad of mine? 

Smith. Yes; I remember he went to school across the Thames. 
Mrs. C. At Hackney, under the Scotch teacher, Braidwood. 
Smith. He is a teacher of the deaf. 

Mrs. C. And a wondrous dear one, too. 

Town. I never realized your lad was deaf. 

Mrs. C. ‘Tis for that I came to say a word. 


Town. Say on. 

Mrs. C. I have heard how well the Church School goes which 
you did so much to start, and how the ministers now have a 
chance of educating their children at a reasonable cost, and’ 
I thought, if only something could be done for lads like 
mine .... 

Town. But is nothing done ? 

Mrs. C. I have never heard of aught that could help a poor lad 
who is deaf. 

Smith. My father tells me there is a sort of place in Paris 
where a few poor deaf can go. 

Mrs. C. Could we not do something here? This lad’s teach- 
ing costs me a pretty price, going on £1,000 from start till 
he be done. 

Smith. ‘Tis too much to pay. 

Mrs. C. What can be done? There is nowhere else. 

Town. Think you there’s many deaf about? 

Mrs. C. I'm sure, if search were made, some would be found. 

Town. ’Tis a thing to be studied, certainly. Tell my elders to 
make search in their districts, and my lady workers to do 
likewise, and I will approach my good friend, Cox Mason, 
at the English Church, and see what he thinks, and then we 
can meet again. Good day! You may rest assured that the 
matter shall have our consideration. (Mrs. C. goes out and 
scene closes.) 

Scene II. — REV. COX MASON’S study, mith table, round 
■which are seated TOWNSEND, COX MASON, THORN- 
TON and MRS. CREASY. 

Mrs. C. Was it not as I thought? 

Cox. Yes, you do convert me. 

Town. ( consulting a paper.) Here are 78 families and, as- 
you can count. 150 deaf therein. 

THORN. ’Tis indeed a number. 

Mrs. C. What is to be done? 

Town. I suggest friend Thornton do issue our appeal in the 
Times and Morning Herald. 

Thorn. Right gladly I agree to that. 

Town. My bills and journeys have secured already a tidy 
sum. 

Thorn. Yes, going on £180. 

Cox. Can we not take a further step? 

Mrs. C. As to the house? 

Ihorn. I have, as you said, inquired, and there is a place in 
Grange Road, yonder, which we can take. 

Cox. Well, let friend Townsend and Mrs. Creasy view and let 
us know. 

Mrs. C. A most practical idea, which I most gladly agree to. 
What say you, Mr. Townsend? 

Town. To-morrow I air? free. 

Cox. Then as to that other point? 

Town. The master, you mean? 

Mrs. C. Why not see if Braidwood’s man would do it? He is 
a good-hearted man, and the person for the job. 

Cox. Let us ask Mr. Thornton to go to Hackney and bring 
back report to us. 

Thorn. I can go that way next week. ’Tis a man called 
Joseph Watson I am to see, is it not? 

Mrs. C. The very man. 

Cox. These things, then, are agreed: the house to be viewed r 
the appeal to be sent to the newspapers, and Watson to be 
interviewed. 
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Thorn. That is, I think, the purport of this meeting. But 
before we part I would like to give a guinea towards the 
success of our appeal. 

Town. I will do the same. 

Cox. "Y es, and I as well. This, then, I think concludes our 
work to-day. 

Town. Friend, will you bring Thornton and Mrs. Creasy 
round to dine? 

Thorn. 'Yes, right gladly I’ll come round with thee. Can 
you come too, friend Cox Mason? 

Cox. You shall see us both at five. Farewell till then. 
(Closes.) 

Scene III .; — Board Meeting round table in new Old Kent 
Road School. TOWNSEND, COX MASON, WATSON, 
POWELL and other COMMITTEEMEN. 

Town. Well, friends, this is an advance which I, for one, 
scarce dreamed of when we met nearly fifteen years ago. 

Cox. ’Tis so indeed; and right well has Mr. Watson served 
us. 

Town. I have to report two orders that are sent to us for the 
printing factory, for Mr. Powell to see to. 

Watson. \ es, their work is getting better known since royalty 
opened us this place this year. 

A member. What are these orders? 

Town. A tender sent from Spain for the printing of some 
New Testaments. Also my friend at Ebley Chapel, Stroud, 
has to print a special sermon, which should be done. 

'Cox. And will they pay us well, you think? 

Town. The price is very fair, but I think the work will get 

our place known. 

A Member. I think we should accept the orders. 

Cox. Let us put it to the vote. (They vote by show of hands.) 
Tis carried, then. Let Mr. Powell, then, have the work 
done as soon as possible. ’Tis a good move, this printing 
factory. 

Watson. Here, sirs, is the sheet of names for election. 

Cox. This is always a sad job. Our school now has 20, has 
it not? How many names are here? 

Watson. Ten, and all urgent. 

Town. Alas! they always are. But what can we do? We 
have but room for four. 

Cox. Let us, as usual, select the most urgent and then vote up- 
on them. (They consult the list.) 

Watson, (reads) *M. M. has 3 in family deaf and dumb; 
father, bricklayer in poor circumstances; children, 10, 8, 
and 6, two boys and a girl. 

“S. S. has 6 in family, 2 deaf and dumb, aged 12 and 9. 
Father in leather trade, poorly off. Both boys. Etc.” 

Here, in two families, we have five deaf and dumb for 
election, you see, gentlemen. 

Town. Some seem younger than the rest. Cannot they wait a 
while ? 

Cox. I fear they must. We will, then, elect the two eldest 
in this family — and still there are 8 more. 

A member. This leaves us two names yet to place. This 
case is very urgent: both parents dead, no near relative* 
and 5 children, 3 being deaf and dumb, with no certain 
home. 

Town. Cannot we take these 3 in, then, and the child men- 
tioned who is 12 years old? 

•Cox. I fear that is all we can do. (They vote> and agree to 
receive the children last mentioned, whereupon the Episode 
ends.) 

End of Episode IX 


GUESS WELL LEARN IT! 

“If, ez dey say,” observed Br er Williams, “de devil invented 
de tango dance, sinners should practice it night an’ day, kaze 
it’ll be a life saver ter ’um w’en dey hits de hot pavement 
■down below ter know how ter hop high'”— Atlanta Constitution 



SHAW 

ELECTRICAL 
LABORATORY 

Now Open 
For Business 

WILLIAM E. SHAW 
Experimenter and Inventor 

Formerly with 

Thos. A. Edison Laboratories 
Westinghonse Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
General Electric Co., Etc. 

SPECIALITIES FOR THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING. 

Just what you need! Electric door- 
bell signal. Automatically flashes on 
electric light when bell is rung. Simple 
but accurate in operation. Price : $3.00 
(if operated bv battery, $4.00.) 

Vibrating alarm clocks $5.50 for sale. 

Electric heating, cooking, and lighting 
devices. 

“Life of Edison,” and standard elec- 
trical books for sale. 

WILLIAM E. SHAW 

560 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


NADFRATITIES 
(Continued from Page 325) 

There used to be at least a dozen silents traveling around 
peddling that food-products stock. It was an honest corpor- 
ation, honestly managed — but it had been rescued from bank- 
ruptcy a few years previous and aside from its record in 
war-time (everything prospered during the war, you re 
member) had no glittering lure. (A stock it chiefly measured 
by its average record over a period of years embracing both 
good times and bad.) Of those dozen silents, I personally knew 
one very well. He had a name as about the slickest crook in 
silent circles — a race-track tout, pool shark, con man, sneak thief, 
and had even been suspected of gun-play and strong arm 
methods — tho this last I can’t prove in a court of law. 

Semi-illiterate, left school when about ten, I believe. What 
in blue-blazes did HE know about stocks and bonds? 

But he certainly had a slick tongue. And he told me he had 
wonderful success selling stock. 

This Nad-fratities page gave a timely tip in the past regard- 
ing the food products stock. While not exactly a bad specu- 
lation, it was not a wise one, considering. All business is a 
gamble, in a way. Every true Nad-frat wants to see fellow 
Nad-frats “get ahead in the world.” But NOT see them risk 
all on bad gambles, when there are better odds-on bets 
available. Therefore (provided the publishers of this mag- 
azine are game enough to stand for the plain unvarnished 
truth, without sugar-coating. I am risking my professional 
reputation by giving herewith a plain, honest estimate of the 
latest stock-selling campaign by silents now touring the country. 

Mr. Proudfather — I tell you, my daughter has a voice that 
will be heard from. Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Knox Sure! The neighbors are already comlaininjz 
about it. 
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Another son of deaf parents has taken 
up the work of teaching the deaf,— Mr. 
Lloyd Berg, son of Mr. Albert Berg of 
the Indiana School, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Louisiana School at Baton 
Rouge. He is familiar with the sign 
language, is an undergraduate of the 
University of Illinois, and if he is like 
his father the Louisiana School is for- 
tunate in securing his services . — The 
Kentucky Standard. 


The very fact that hundreds of deaf 
are expert, fast and accurate, and well 
thought-of operators, holdng steady jobs, 
drawing everywhere from $50 to $75 per 
week and working on the average of 8 
hours a day, is proof enough that linotyp- 
ing is a coming vocation for the deaf, but 
for those only who have the patience, the 
persistance and the perseverance to learn 
and learn right, for there is a wrong and 
a right way of linotyping the same as in 
anv other profession. — The Wisconsin 
Times. 


For months past Carlin’s Skating Rink 
has been the favorite resort of large num- 
bers of the younger element of the Deaf 
of Baltimore. It is so no more. One of 
the number, although duly warned not to 
do so, chose to violate a fixed rule, was 
detected and banished. This would not 
have been so bad, however, had not the 
edict been so broadened as to include the 
whole element. Farmers say that one 
rotten potato will spoil the whole binfull 
of good potatoes. We believe it! — Ex. 


A recent issue of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Evening Times had a large group photo- 
graph of five highest officers of the Tren- 
ton High School Girls’ Reserve Corps. 
In the picture was First Vice-President 
Miss Helen Kearny, the pretty young 
daughter of Mrs. Mollie and the late 
Mr. Alfred Kearny. Her many friends 
are pleased at the achievement of the 
lovely Southern girl, who now is in her 
teens and wears most becomingly her 
hair a la Irene Castle Tremaine . — Deaf 
Mississippian. 


Mrs. Amanda Dashiell of Hagerstown 
has been employed in the Updegraff 
Glove Factory for upwards of forty 
years. When recently she fell ill and 
the members of the firm heard of it they 
immediately had her removed to one of 
the best hospitals in Washington County 
and given the best medical care. After 
a period of rest and recuperation she 
returned to her work. The reward of 
faithful service is found in the love, res- 
pect and return service of our friends. — 
The Maryland Bulletin. 


Fred Lee of Lincoln is an artist of no 
.mean ability. At college he made quite a 


bit of money illustrating. Making post- 
ers for the various college functions was 
his speciality. On his arrival home from 
college last June, he went to the mana- 
ger of the movie houses in Lincoln, armed 
to the teeth with samples of his work, and 
asked for employment in that line. At 
that time a movie company was in town 
asking pictures for “Betty from Lincoln.” 
Fred was set to work fashioning artistic 
outlines for the captions. His work was 
more than satisfactory. He is still on the 
job and drawing “pretty money,” too. — 
The Nebraska Journal. 


The Twin City daily papers last week 
contained an item of news about an al- 
leged “deaf-mute” who robbed a bank in 
St. Paul. He spoke no word, but shoved 
a typewritten demand for money under 
the cashier’s nose at the point of a gun. 
From the details given, as well as from 
the language used in the written demand, 
we are strongly inclined to believe that 
the fellow was an impostor. He may 
have wanted to leave no clue as to his 
voice, or he may have wished to try a 
new wrinkle in the hold-up game. May- 
be some of our deaf friends in the Twin 
Cities may be able to throw light on the 
matter. — Minnesota i Companion. 


In Cumberland there is a deaf young 
man employed in a large bakery. He is 
a very good baker. Every time he re- 
ceives a written offer of employment from 
other bakeries he shows it to his boss 
who does not fail to offset it by a better 
offer. Paul Vandegrift is the young 
man’s name. He is sorry there is a limit 
to the offers he might receive. He 
learned the art of baking at the Romney, 
W. Va.. School for the Deaf. There are. 
several Schools for the Deaf in the United 
States which teach baking to the boys and 
girls. The Head Bakers of the West 
Virginia, Alabama and Georgia Schools 
were former pupils of those Schools — 
Contributed. 


An estate estimated in value at between 
$5,000,000 and $8,000,000 is disposed of 
by the will of Henry Alexander Laughlin, 
pioneer figure in the American steel in- 
dustry and largely interested as well as 
a director of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corrlpanv, of Pittsburgh, which was 
admitted to probate on March 30th. Mr. 
Laughlin formerly lived in Pittsburgh, 
but came to Philadelphia and continued 
to reside here until his death, on March 
22d last. He died in his home, Greylock, 
Chestnut Hill. Among many other be- 
quests were the following: Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf, Doylestown, 
Pa., $5000; Bethesda Children’s Chris- 
tian Home, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
$10,000; to the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Edgewood Park, $50,000. 


Credit for the interest and generous 
bequesls is understood to be due to Mr. 
John A. Mcllvaine who interested Mr. 
Laughlin in the work of the deaf several 
years ago. 

News has come from Seattle, Orgeon 
that Dr. Olof Hanson has decided to study 
for orders. He graduated in the same 
class with Rev. C. O. Dantzer from Gal- 
laudet College. Dr. Hanson received his 
degree of M A. some years ago and has 
been in business as an architect ever since. 
— The Mt. Airy World. 


Mr. Lacey J. Coffey, a middle-aged, 
healthy and careful deaf young man of 
Baltimore purchased a Hudson automo- 
bile some time ago and immediately pro- 
ceeded to acquire the mastery of its 
operation. His application for an opera- 
tion lice.nse, however, has not been suc- 
cessful. Although he repeatedly offered 
to take the Automobile Commissioner of 
Maryland, or one of his assistants, into 
his car and to drive him through the 
most congested portions of the city in 
order to demonstrate his ability to operate 
the car his offers have always been ignor- 
ed and his requests for a license have 
always been turned down and on the silly 
and foolish pretext that he was deaf. 
We are reliably informed that the only 
bar to the operation of automobiles by 
the deaf of Maryland is found in th* 
pleasure and judgment of the Automo- 
bile Commissioner of the State. In the 
District of Columbia and in nearly every 
other state of the union there are count- 
less numbers of deaf men who own and 
operate cars. If it is hardly in keeping 
with the spirit of America, as many have 
contended, that one man should have the 
autocratic powers possessed by the Auto- 
mobile Commissioner of Maryland, still 
less is it in keeping with the spirit of our 
enlightened age that he should close hi* 
eyes and stop his ears to demontrable 
proof of ability possessed by a citizen 
of the State. — Contributed. 


Many people unacquainted with the 
work of educating the deaf are under the 
impression that the minds of the unedu- 
cated deaf children are blank, wholly 
devoid of ideas. This is wholly erron- 
eous. Deaf children of a tender age 
receive impressions from the phenomena 
of nature and the human activities a- 
round them, and form ideas, often 
stiange and erroneous, it is true, but none 
the less well defined. All that is lacking is 
the power of expression. When the deaf 
child enters school and begins to learn 
how to express its thoughts, either by 
writing, by speech, or by gestures, those 
stored up ideas come bubbling forth in 
an inexhaustible stream. 

Not long ago a very impressive evidence 
of the. fact that very young deaf children 
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have vivid ideas previous to education 
was shown by an incident in one of the 
schoolrooms. A little boy nine years 
old was admitted to school last fall. In 
the course of a few weeks, when the teach- 
er began to teach the use of simple 
verbs of action, one day the verb “swam” 
was taught. By picture and gesture the 
pupils were shown what the word meant. 
No sooner had its meaning dawned upon 
the mind of this little boy than he burst 
out crying, and sobbed as if his little 
heart would break. The teacher was 
amazed, and could not account for it. 
Finally she managed to get from the little 
fellow the information that his father 
had been drowned. But the teacher was 
not sure that she correctly understood 
the boy until some time later, when a 
letter from the boy’s mother said that 
his father had been drowned three years 
before, while trying to save the life of 
a little girl. This tragic event had made 
such a vivid impression upon the mind 
of the little boy, then only six years old, 
that it needed but the single word 
“swam” to bring back to him the great 
sorrow of his young life. — The Com- 
panion. 


On a visit to the government printing 
office, in Washington, the writer came 
across Roger and James pounding away 
on the’ monotype keyboards. The room 
they work in is a very large one and 
has 100 keyboards. In a room directly 
above there are the casters and they 
outnumber the keyboards by twenty. 
Both rooms seemed to be very busy. 
Messrs. Duncan and Robert Smoak and 
Simon Alley are now studying monotype 
operation under Roger’s tutorship. Mr. 
Duncan Smoak expected to enter the 
keyboard sec'ion about the last of Feb- 
ruary. By the wav, there are eightv- 
five linotypes in the linotype section of 
this big plant. So far as the writer 
knows there is only one deaf linotype 
operator, by name of William Cooper, 
emploved there. In order to enter the 
government printing office one must take 
Civil Service examinations in which ex- 
perience is rated 60 per cent, and literary 
work 40 per cent. In order to make the 
60 per cent, inexperience, one must have 
spent five years or more in commercial 
or newspaper printing offices — whether 
in linotype and monotype general print- 
ing work. The pay on either machine 
or on general printing operations is 75 
cents an hour. 48 hours a week. If one 
is on night shift, the pay is 20 per cent, 
more. 

Throughout the plant many operations 
were noted that could be as efficiently, 
if not more so, filled bv deaf men or 
women should those people choose to 
seek positions in Uncle Sam’s printing 
office. The employees there number 
4200, men and women, and thes- are 
divided into two shifts. Some of the 
ma-hinerv is quite UP to th“ minute, as 
self-feeding cyclinder press, revolving 
trimming cutters, book-page self-assem- 
blers, etc., etc A glimnse of the work 
done in this plant is had when one con- 
siders the Congressional Record, the bul- 
letins and booklets issued by the various 
government departments such as Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, Agri- 
culture, Interior, etc, the government 
budget system involving a stupendous 
amount of tabular work, all stationery, 
notices, posters, expenditure records, etc., 
for all the departments and sub-depart- 
ments of the governmental machinery of 
our great Country . — The Virginia Guide. 


The 1921-22 Catalog of Gallaudet Col- 
lege is an interesting document. It gives 
us an insight into the higher educational 
activities of our own leading educational 
institution. 

The college was publicly established 
June 28, 1864, the Act of Congress giving 
it power to confer degrees being signed by 
Abraham Lincoln, then President of the 
United States. 

In September, 1864, the College opened 
with seven students and one professor be- 
sides Dr. Gallaudet. 

In 1887, women were admitted to the 
college. 

In 1891, a Normal Department was 
established for the training of graduates 
of hearing colleges in the work of teach- 
ing the deaf. 

Since its beginning in 1864 till the 
present time the college has flourished be- 
yond anticipation. Its influence reaches 
out all over the world, for wherever 
there is a school for the deaf in any 
civilized country, the college and its 
work are known and kept in mind as the 
standard of attainment. 

The college has trained students from 
almost every state and territory in the 
Union and from foreign countries. 

During the years 1864-1921, a total of 
1345 deaf students have been admitted. 
Of these 459 graduated with the bache- 
lor's degree ; and of these, 54 received 
the master’s degree for post-graduate 
work in the arts and sciences. 

A total of 70 honorary degrees were 
conferred on both deaf and hearing men 
and women interested in the profession of 
educating the deaf. 

In the Normal Department (whicn has 
graduated a total of 136), 97 degrees and 
46 diplomas have been granted. 

The Normal classes have been made up 
of hearing young men and women, grad- 
uates of hearing colleges, Normal schools. 
Academies or High Schools. 

Seme of them have degrees from the 
highest colleges and universities in the 
country. One came from Jesus College, 
Oxford, England. Others from Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Trinity, etc. 

Of the 136 graduates from the Normal 
Departments, several are now the heads 
of state schools for. the deaf. The others 
are teaching or else have left the work. 

The most significant thing, however, is 
the great number of graduates of the Col- 
lege who have taken up teaching as a 
living. They may be found in practically 
every school for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada. Their influence 
among the pupils is very strong and it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that 
they cons’ itute a very great force for the 
moral uplift of the pupils in every school 
where their sphere of influence obtains. 
Wherever they move among the dear, 
whether in school or out among the grat- 
uates thereof their influence is felt, gen- 
erally for the best. 

Many of the graduates are engaged in 
the professions where hearing was gener- 
ally thought to be essential. 1'he old 
prejudices are rapidly disappearing, 
however, in this age of specialized work 
and the question is not one of phvsical 
perfectness, but of efficient mental 
equipment and technical training. For 
instance, the field of chemistry offers 
untold possibili ies for the deaf scientist 
and it is pleasing to note the increasing 
number of them that are entering this 
field. Dentistry and dental surgery have 
already claimed quite a few who are 
making good. In this connection it may- 
be of interest to note the thoughts of a 


leading Berkeley dental surgeon, when 
the question of deaf dental surgeons was 
mentioned. Said he, “I do not see any 
objection whatever to deaf dental sui- 
geons. In fact they have an advantage. 
They can attend to their work promptly 
without having to listen to all the un- 
necessary talk of certain patients. The 
less the surgeon is compelled to hear, the 
quicker and more efficient is his work.” 

In conclusion, Gallaudet College has 
certainly stood high in our peculiar 
profession. From its inception it has 
opened unknown fields to the ambitious 
deaf. It has done so quietly, as with a 
wave of the hand and a nod of the head. 
Its mission in the educational world has 
always been distinctive. Yet compar- 
atively little is known of it and its real 
character; but some day its fame will 
spread and it will be recognized as an 
unusual institution and accorded high 
honor among the great concourse of col- 
leges dedicated to the advancement of 
civilization. — W . S. R. in California 
Ken. s. 


BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB 

In Tasmania, there is one Society for 
the Blind, Deaf and Dumb. This seems 
a novel departure, but, after all, there 
are considerable advantages in the idea. 

INTERPRETER WANTED ! 

At an inquest recently held in London, 
one of the witnesses was an Italian ice- 
cream vendor, who could not speak Eng- 
lish, and was, moreover, very deaf. 
This was indeed an awkward predica- 
ment of a double-barrelled sort, but 
eventually the difficulty was surmounted. 

INTERPRETER DISPENSED WITH ! 

At a recent County Court in Hunting- 
donshire. it was found impossible to take 
the evidence of a deaf plaintiff, as no 
interpreter could be found. What was 
to be done? There was the judge, there 
was the plaintiff, and there was the de- 
fendant, but alas! the Court could not 
carry on. Finally, the wife of the plain- 
tiff was permitted to give her husband’s 
evidence. 

DEAF GUARD OF HONOR 

At the wedding of Mr. H. V. S. Her- 
see, the Southsea Missioner, a photo- 
graph of which we publish, there was 
a deaf and dumb guard of honour, with 
outstretched arms. This is 'an intetr- 
esting variation of the military arch 
formed by swords. Intending wedding 
guests and friends may make a note for 
future guidance. 

CATCH THEM EARLY 

There is some controversy proceeding 
just now on the question of how young 
a deaf child should be received into 
school. In Glasgow, children enter school 
at the early age of three, and in other 
Scottish school at five, whereas in Eng- 
land a seven years child is considered 
fit for school. Without attempting to 
take sides in the discussion, we take the 
liberty- of giving our view that a poor 
little mite of three years ought to be left 
in the care of its mother for quite a good 
time longer. 

I 

“HAND-MADE SPEECHFS”. 

This is what a hearing pressman calls 
the translation of oral speeches into the 
finger language. He seemed to be very 
r.vich astonished at the spectacle, and he 
remarked on the fact that the “deaf lis- 
teners” were never more than half-a- 
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dozen words behind the speaker, and that 
the applause was always “up to time.” 
Have you, dear reader, ever interpreted 
a speech to deaf people? If so, did you 
follow the speaker literally, or did you 
condense his remarks? — The British 
Deaf Times. 

COLLIE DOG WINS ADOPTED BA- 
BY GIRL FOR DEAF COUPLE 
Chicago, Feb. 9.— “Happy,” a watch- 
ful collie, won a case for his master and 
mistress Wednesday when they were 
granted a petition to adopt a 2-year old 
girl. Mr. and Mirs. M. C. Lystad, who 
feared that permission to adopt the child 
would not be granted because they both 
were deaf, pointed out to county Judge 
Righeimer that “Happy” was the child’s 
stanch protector since it was informally 
adopted a few months ago and that 
whenever the baby cried the collie inva- 
riably informed them. 

DEAF STUDENT IN CHORUS 
Miss Dale Christensen, 18 year old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andy Chris- 
tensen of this city, a student at the School 
for the Deaf, has been given a part in “All 
Aboard,” the musical comedy to be pres- 
ented in Fulton, Feb. 9 and 10. Miss 
Christensen cannot hear or talk, but in 
spite of this she is a member of one of the 
choruses in the play. She dances quite 
well and although she cannot hear the 
actual she keeps perfect time, the vibrat- 
ing sound of the music, to which she 
dances enabling her to do so. Miss 
Christensen graduates this year from the 
High School department of the School in 
Missouri. — Ex. 


URBANSKI HAS NARROW ESCAPE 
On Saturday afternoon of March 18 
while riding his bicycle on the Baltimore 
pike, one of our older boys, John Urban- 
ski, met with an accident which save for 
extreme good fortune might have proved 
fatal ; being overtaken by an automobile. 
The deaf lad was severely bruised about 
the head and neck causing him to bleed 
profusely. Mr. E. D. Shriner, driver of 
the car, had the boy taken immediately 
to the City Hospital where prompt sur- 
gical attention checked the flow of blood, 
thus probably saving the young man’s 
life. This accident which is the first of 
its kind that has occurred to a pupil of 
the school, should prove a warning, 
especially to those who have been pro- 
vided with bicycles. We have continu- 
ally cautioned the boys to keep off the 
main highways as much as possible ; and 
feel that parents should not be unduly 
alarmed. Fortunately John is now back 
with us at school and will probably be 
his normal self again within a few week’s 
time. — The Maryland Bulletin. 


DEAF ARE INJURED 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Reynolds Struck 
By Norwood Bus 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Reynolds, 2303^ 
Tifth Avenue, North were suffering from 
painful injuries Monday as the result of 
being struck by a Norwood bus Sunday 
night at 9 o’clock at the intersection of 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, 
North. 

Both are mutes, and it is believed by 
those investigating the accident that they 
failed to hear the approach of the bus. 

Mr. Reynolds received bruises about 
the face and body while Mrs. Reynolds 
suffered a mashed foot. They were taken 
to a local hospital in Ridou’s ambulance, 
wh^r- their condition Monday was not 
considered serious. 


According to the police investigation of 
the accident, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds had 
alighted from a Tidewater car and 
turned south and were going toward the 
sidewalk when the bus driven by J. R. 
Brown going east, struck them before 
they reached the sidewalk. 

The driver of the bus was not arrest- 
ed. He lives at 1110 Second Avenue, 
North. — Birmingham News. 

THE GENIUS OF TILDEN 
One cannot go far in San Francisco 
without being brought right up before 
evidences of Tilden’s genius in the sculp- 
ture that adorns that city’s streets. 

The statue of Junipero Serra, the foun- 
tain on Market street is in the very heart 
of the city’s business district. One of his 
works adorns a park in Oakland, and 
another masterpiece, “The Football Play- 
er” I think it is, occupies a conspicuous 
place on the campus of the University of 
California. 

It has always been a matter of wonder- 
ment to me that his fellow deaf have 
shown so little appreciation of his work. 
Such a man as Tilden brings credit to the 
deaf as a class by the lustre of his gen- 
ius and his accomplishments in the field of 
art. Yet what have they ever done to 
show him they were aware of his emi- 
nence in the world of gifted artists? 

One of his very best pieces and one 
that should be placed where the world 
might see “The Bear Hunter. I was 
somewhat taken back when I saw it 
on the lawn of the School for the Deaf, 
partly hidden by some foliage, and one 
corner somewhat sunken, giving it a 
neglected appearance. Why was such 
a magnificent piece of statuary allowed 
to rest in that place and in that position? 
The answer which I learned later was a 
long one and refleas no credit upon the 
Board of Directors of the school at Berke- 
ley, and is in no way to the discredit of 
Tilden. I understand the differences be- 
tween the school authorities and Tilden 
have been adjusted and an effort is be- 
ing made to raise money to purchase and 
remove the work and place it in a po- 
sition more befitting its character. 

Tilden is still interesting as he always 
was, but time and ill fortune have taken 
toll of his mental fire. — The Iowa Hawk- 
eye. 

DEATH OF MRS. A. B. GREENER 
Though ill since March 1st and hopes 
of the family that she would ultimately 
recover, yet such was not to be, and so 
in the early hours of Sunday morning, 
March 19th, unexpectedly and without 
warning, her gentle spirit joined the 
great majority above. 1 he nurse had 
just a minute before, at Mrs. Greener’s 
wish, slightly changed her position, and 
then came a fleeting breath, and it was 
the last she drew, for when her daughter 
May and husband came to her bedside 
a moment later a lifeless form lay before 
them. Only those who have undergone 
such an experience can understand the 
unutterable grief that came over the 
members of her household. 

Her son George, of Boston, and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John K. Sherman, and her 
family, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; her 
sister, Mrs. Mary L. Davis, of Dixon, 
111., with her son Edwin of Chicago, and 
hei son-in-law, Mr. Kridler, of Toledo; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Roller and chil- 
dren of Greencastle, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Wilson, of near Groveport, old 
friends of the family, came to extend 
aid and sympathy to the stricken family, 


as did also the Institution friends and 
deaf of the city, and neighbors. Messages, 
expressing grief and extending sympathy 
also came from distant friends. The 
many beautiful floral tributes which sur- 
rounded the bier of Mrs. Greener be- 
spoke the tender esteem in which the 
deceased was held in life. 

The funeral services were conduct- 
ed Tuesday afternoon at 3:00 o’clock 
in the Schoedinger chapel, which was 
filled to capacity with sorrowing friends. 
Dr. S. S. Palmer of Broad Street Presby- 
terian church, officiated. Rev. Utten 
Read of the School, interpreting. After 
the opening prayer Dr. Palmer read two- 
stanzas of the hymn, “Jesus Lover of My 
Soul,” and at the close of the services 
read two stanzas of “Rock of Ages Cleft 
for Me.” Then those who wished took a 
last look at their friend whose counten- 
ance portrayed the beauty as was her 
character, beautiful in life. 

Interment was made in Greenlawn 
cemetery near the resting place of her 
daughter Nelle, who preceded her in 
November, 1920. 

The pallbearers were Mr. Thomas 
Roller, Mr. John K. Sherman, and Mr. 
Walter Kridler, sons-in-law, Mr. Ernest 
Zell, King Sherman, grandson, and her 
son, George C. Greener. — Ohio Chronicle. 


THE OHIO HOME FOR THE AGED 
AND INFIRM DEAF 

The long sought wish — a new building 
for the men at the Ohio Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf — has at last been 
realized, and today the. men who occu- 
pied the little old cottage are now shel- 
tered in a substantial, comfortable build- 
ing, having all the modern facilities for 
comfort, heat, light, bath-room and new 
furniture. It must be a heaven to them 
compared to their former habitation. 

Last Saturday afternoon and evening 
was set for the house-warming. Invita- 
tions had been sent to the different so- 
cieties and N. F. S. D. Divisions of the 
State, all who have assisted in the rais- 
ing of funds with which to erect the 
building, and who have or are furnish- 
ing the rooms at the Home, to attend the 
function. Anyone however, who desired 
was welcomed. Nearly every society had 
a representative present. 

The weather proved pleasant, though 
a little cold, and about 150 availed 
themselves of the trip via bus, automobile 
and cars. Many of the villagers also 
came over during the afternoon and eve- 
ning. The Stars and Stripes floated from 
the flagstaff on the front lawn, and as the 
folks stepped from the vehicles seemed to 
bid them over to the new building and it 
required no other coaxing to go there. 

As soon as one entered the north door 
and proceeded east in the hall to its end, 
you were in the reception rooms and it 
surely smacked of newness with its nice, 
rugs, gray tinted walls, rockers and 
chairs. A stand, upon which stood a 
vase of beautiful flowers and above the 
mantel over a huge fireplace hung a 
large framed picture of the late A. H. 
Schory, who during life had devoted 
much of his time and energy to the Home. 
The room is furnished in his memory by 
Mrs. Schory. 

The furniture in all the rooms is 
walftut tint except one. It consists of a 
bed, dresser, stand, chairs and a rocker. 

The floors are covered wish rugs. 
Most of the rooms hold two men, and the 
one furnished by the N. F. S. D. Ohio Di- 
visions can accommodate three. This 
is nicely furnished and had upon its stand 
a cluster of deep red roses. Other rooms 
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I PACH 

i PHOTOGRAPHER 



THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, have com- 
missioned us to make a portrait of 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
to be unveiled at the school on Dec. 10th, 
1921. 

In order to execute the commission it 
was necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting now owned 
by his grandson, Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 
•ested in this reproduction, copies of 


•which we will 

furnish. 


11 x 14 

in carbon black 

$ 5.00 

11 x 14 

in sepia tone 

6.00 

20 x 24 

in sepia 

30.00 

20 x 24 

in oil 

75.00 
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in the building also had flowers. They 
were donated by Mr. Joseph Goldman, 
of Middletown, Ohio, from his own con- 
servatory. The dining rooms showed his 
generosity, and to cap the climax the 
residents were presented with a flower 
each. 

The building was inspected throughout 
by the visitors and received much favor- 
able comment. Every Society, Club, or 
Division working for the Home, had a 
representative present. — Journal. 


W&ERE MERIT WINS 

In a recent issue of the North 
Side Citizen, a virile and stable little pa- 
per, regarded as Chicago’s most interest- 
ing and attractive community newspaper, 
the publisher has a salutatory editorial 
on the change in the paper's title from 
“The Ravensvcood Citizen ” because it 
had outgrown its name from which we 
quote the following complimentary re- 
ference to Jesse Albert Waterman: 

When you see the headings “step off’' 
and “spaced” just right you may know 
that J. “Bert” Waterman, our distin- 
guished-appearing composing room fore- 
man, may have caused it to be set over 
three or four times before he was sat- 
isfied. You will notice, especially in the 
display ads., that he is very “fussy” about 
playing the “white space” against the 
black matter, so as to produce the most 
pleasing and legible effect. 

As foreman of the office Waterman 
made good from the start. He is a speed 
marvel in thinking, laying out work, 
handling things calling for quick deci- 
sion, and in actual performance, in other 
words, doing printer-foreman’s work. 
Printing foremen usually do most of their 
work at long range from swivel chairs. 
Jesse combines leg and brain action, 
and there’s where he makes a hit. 

There are many printers among Chi- 
cago’s deaf population, but Waterman is 
easily the peer of the best among them. ! 
He is specialist as an ad. designer, hav- 
ing had special training along that line. 

We take pride in his record as he is a 
native Hoosier (born in Whitley County ) , 
and although his people moved from the 
state when he was quite young he is per- 
meated with Hoosier grit. 

He is a graduate of the Michigan 
State School. While a pupil there he got 
his first taste of journalism, editing two 
miniature newspapers successively called 
“Leisure Moments" and “The Literary 
Society Monthly.” The latter ran three 
years and had the make up of a regular 
publication. After he left school it was 
discontinued “because the paper could 
not breathe longer without the Waterman 
push,” as Prof. Stewart said at the time. 

Mr. Waterman passed the Gallaudet 
College entrance examinations in his 
senior year at Flint, but instead of fol- 
lowing up the opportunity he went to 
Chicago and the next five years devoted 
his talents to building up the Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf (now the N. F. S. D.), j 
which he had founded. Some, among 
them now officers of the organization, 
laughed at his venture and called it a 
“kid’s dream.” He prepared its con- 
stitution and ritual, designed its badge 
and various emblems, in fact, conceived 
everything. 

For a year he edited and managed the 
Buchanan (Mich.) Record , latter serving 
as foreman in a large Chicago printing 
house, and has rounded out a year in a 
like capacity for the North 'Side Citizen. 
— Silent Hoosier. 


SLANG SIGNS. 

The deaf teachers and officers con- 
nected with the Texas School for the Deaf 
have taken steps to combat the increasing 
mutilation of the sign language which 
has been taking place through the use of 
slang signs, abbreviations, and localized 
signs. Many are vulgar; some are worse 
and indecently suggestive. Some of them 
have been adopted by the deaf who have 
seen them used by hearing roughnecks 
and corner loafers. Most of these 
“weeds” in our signs are used thought- 
lessly or in the heat of excitement; few if 
any will be found who will attempt to 
defend them against criticism. 

The general spirit of license and ir- 
reverence which is by many asserted to 
be a characteristic of the age finds ex- 
pression in the fact that a deaf man’s 
new acquaintances often wish to know 
first the abusive and profane signs. 
Now as a matter of fact the original 
sign language contained none; and in 
an endeavor to appear a “man of the 
world” our poor deaf man repeats the 
gutter gestures picked up from the under- 
world. They reflect no credit on the 
sign language or on the deaf. 

If the sign language is to survive* 
which we whole heartedly desire it to- 
do, as a respectable medium of com- 
munication between the adult deaf and 
their friends, it is time these insidious 
growths were removed. It is a field 
where the National Association of the 
Deaf and kindred organizations can do- 
good but where personal example can 
do more. — Missouri Record. 


Le' us learn to anoint our friends be- 
forehand for their burial. Postmortem 
kindness does not cheer the burdened 
spirit. Flowers on the coffin cast frag- 
rance backward over the weary wav. 

— A mber. 


Che British Deaf times 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper for 
the Deaf. Published every two 
months. Edited by 
Alfred Shankland. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


&ZcX2s N. A. D. 

ALL WELCOME ! 

FIRST BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

OF THE 

N. J. BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL. 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

WILL BE HELD AT THE 

New Jersey School for the Detf, Trento* 
Three Days, ending on Labor Day, 1922 




Traiii your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


’‘Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
36-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, X. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine, 


Write fur our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 just 
off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J* A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


1 68- 1 88 W. Front St. 


Cincinnati Ohio. 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 




